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CHAPTER I. 



A STRIKER. 



" You ought to bless your stars," Bill's wife 
said. 

She was, like Bill, a skeptic, but believed in 
stars, as most skeptics, and all women, do. 

Bless his stars, indeed ! Bill scowled. He 
was of the skeptical minority that do not even 
believe in stars, and that bless nothing. It 
was a blooming shame, he said, using lamen- 
table metaphor, that for eighteen shillings a 
week he should have to work during twelve 
hours daily for millionaires. (He was in the 
employ of a respectable little firm.) He 
would like to know what man would not 
agitate under the circumstances. 
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*' An' for what an* for who are you agitatin', 
Bill?" 

Mrs. Bill was not, like her husband, a 
dreamer of dreams. 

*' For what ? For who ? For everything 
and for all, Jess'ca." 

" Really now ! " 

A derisive laugh accompanied this exclama- 
tion, 

"Always exceptin' y'r wife, Bill. Y'r wife 
may go to the Union — the one wot's older 
than any other, an' likely to outlive 'em all. 
Go 'long with you, Bill ! You git as much as 
you're worth, an' git wot's enough to keep me, 
an' that's my point." 

" You've a large soul, Mrs. Williams." Bill 
Williams, the philanthropist, spoke very sar- 
castically. 

" You've told me that before ; an' you've got 
so polite, Mr. Williams, since you've taken to 
going to meetin's an' listenin' to parlymenty 
gentlemen, that at times I think you're 
not really my 'usban', but a gentleman- 
lodger. Agitatin' for— All ! Well done ! 
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All's a beautiful word, Bill. It means — no- 
body." 

And Mrs. Williams laughed again, a short, 
sharp laugh that cut her husband more than 
the epigram did. Then she went on : 

" Wot rd like to know is this. If you git 
turned out o' the business, wot are you goin' 
to do to keep me? You haven't learnt no 
trade, haven't been brought up to no callin', an' 
haven't no learnin', exceptin', to be sure, polly- 
ticks. Are you goin' to become an M. P. 
member, or wot's your plans ? That's my 
point." 

'^ An M. P. member ! You do speak the 
Queen's English beautifully, Jess'ca." 
, " Perhaps if I read as much as you, I might 
speak it more to please you ; but I'm not the 
readin' sort. No paper ever lost me my 
sitooation when I was single an' in service, an' 
no paper doesn't make me now go off my 'ead ; 
which papers I could name does you, papers in 
my 'pinion worse for a man an' more unsteadi- 
fyin' than anything. Yes, I'd rather you'd run 
after gin an' tobacky both than see you sittin' 
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there readin' the fire out an* the lamp dry, an' 
gettin' ideers into y r 'ead what'U be the ruina- 
tion o' me an' y'rself. I would ! " 

" There, there, stop hollerin', Jess'ca. You 
don't understand. The women never do." 

" No, exceptin' those as cut their 'air short, 
an' talk from paper in their 'ands, like Mrs. 
Whatdoyecallher, tryin' to get her 'usban' into 
Parlyment. Then you can fling up your 'at 
with the other, an' cry ' 'ear ! 'ear ! ' — The 
women don't understand, don't they ? Never 
you mind. They know. That's my point." 

And here Jessica, who for once had really 
made a point, fell to weeping. 

She was young, pretty, almost beautiful, with 
a pale, finely cut face, shining dark eyes, and 
a profusion of dark hair. Only on close in- 
spection did it become plain that her eyelashes 
were too straight, that her upper lip was too 
short, and that the small cruel teeth, which she 
showed much, were brown and jagged. But 
these were minor matters. The pretty face 
belonged to a pretty head which was well set 
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on the neatest of small figures. Her tears 
were not those that come from the heart and 
flush a face, wrecking its beauty. Her burning 
eyes flashed through a mist that gathered 
slowly over them ; and after a few big tears 
had trickled down her cheeks leisurely, like 
raindrops down a window-pane, the fount of 
them ran dry ; and she briskly set about 
darning a stocking which belonged to her 
husband, and in the sole of which that soulful 
man had made many and large holes. He 
meanwhile had become engrossed in his paper 
and wholly oblivious of the unit present in 
consideration of the absent All. 

He was a short man, fair and young, though 
his hair was already thinning on the temples. 
Smallpox had played terrible havoc with his 
face, which, however, was not without a sug- 
gestion of kindliness — if kindliness of a not 
very sterling sort — in the very bright blue eyes 
and weak mouth. He was wearing, as he 
always wore, his hat, which it was not his 
custom to raise in giving or acknowledging 
greeting. He wore it so as to envelope the 
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back of the head like a Salvation Army 
bonnet, and the mystery of its never falling off 
is one which I am unable to elucidate. He 
was not of opinion that he was handsome. 
His marriage with Jessica he regarded as a 
union of beauty and brain — the beauty un- 
deniably hers, but, equally undeniably, the 
brain his. In this he was wrong, for though 
in speech he was more academical than his 
wife, she was emphatically the owner of more 
pure reason, and had, as she herself was wont 
to say, with greater truth than modesty, a 
good inside to her head as well as a good out- 
side to it. This could not be said of him. 
While priding himself on his correct speech, he 
seemed quite unaware that, though he made 
fewer verbal lapses than his wife, it was more 
difficult to understand him. This was partly 
owing to the fact that he had not drunk deep 
but had merely tasted of the Pierian spring, 
of which he spoke as if it had stilled his thirst 
since infancy ; and partly owing to the circum- 
stance that he combined a lisp with a drawl, 
in spite of which physical defects, and the dis- 
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advantage at which they placed him, it was 
his habit to speak out of only one corner of 
his mouth. In the other there was a pipe, 
which was sometimes lighted, but not always 
or even mostly, for Bill was not extravagant, 
and was in this respect a true idealist, that his 
imagination could body forth a filling for the 
empty meerschaum. When not talking, he 
liked to read, especially to read aloud, which 
he did in a steady monotone which Jessica, 
when in a good humor — and a young wife in 
even the worst regulated households is some- 
times that — said she found *' kind o' soothin*." 
She resented it when her husband read to him- 
self ; and on the present occasion, although 
she had with special acrimony denounced his 
choice of literature, said in an aggrieved tone : 
'* You might read some o' that rubbish aloud. 
Bill, /don't set into the grate, an' *atch revo- 
lootions, without takin' no notice o' you." 

Bill Williams rose, put down the paper, 
and standing with his back to the fire, so that 
he more than ever kept the monopoly of it, 
said suddenly : 
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'* I want to tell you something, Jess. It's 
gone dead against us in this strike. You 
might ha* seen it, if you'd bin out to-day. I 
an* my set have all bin turned off — so there, 
you know it now, an' can begin screechin' and 
baingin' the things about, an' get it over." 

And he sat down again in the easy-chair. 
He was an egotist, and a coward. In his 
great fright he was also a bully ; but, as he sat 
down, having said his say, honest shame and 
regret crimsoned his face and dimmed his 
eyes. With a moan he bent his face on 
the table, and stretched out his arms as 
if entreating the woman who had become 
his wife for better and worse to show 
him a little indulgence. But she did nothing 
of the sort. Her union with this man had 
been a marriage it la modcy to start with — 
that sad " mode " which has descended from 
the drawing room to the kitchen. She had not 
loved him prior to taking his name, and had 
not since learned to love him. The wretched 
man in vain asked for pity on his unwisdom 
from the white-faced angry wife, who had 
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risen from her seat, her eyes ablaze with an 
indignation that was unashamedly selfish, and 
which at last found expression in the Words : 

" Turned off, are you ? Didn't I know, 
didn't I say, wot it 'd be ? You're a manly 
man, you are. I wonder now wot's to become 
o' me. Bill Williams." 

That was her — point. 

The man lifted his head from the table, 
looked at her for a moment, then rose, went 
over to her, and struck her across the face. 

Having done that, he left the room and the 
house. 



CHAPTER II. 

TWO WOMEN AND A BIT OF BUSINESS. 

" May I come in, Mrs. Williams ? " 
"Oh, cert'nly. Take a chair, Mrs. Weg- 
ham." 

The tone in which Jessica spoke was 
glacial, and Mrs. Wegham winced. She was 
an elderly woman, stout-bodied and thin- 
faced, with a sharp, red-tipped nose. She sat 
in the easy-chair as if it were an office stool ; 
and, perhaps because her heart was especially 
full, said airily : 

" It looks like winter, don't it ? " 
"7'm not cold, "was Jessica s typical answer, 
as she held one hand on the side of her face 
that burned hottest from her husband's blow. 
" Only a touch o' my old nooralgia, thank 
you." 

This was said in answer to Mrs. Wegham's 

IQ 
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concerned look. The elder woman nodded 
her head kindly. 

" Bad enough, my dear Mrs. Williams. 
You don't take sufficient care o' yourself ; an' 
your husband, if you'll excuse me sayin* so, 
don't seem to look after you enough just now. 
Dear heart, how my old man would ha' petted 
me ! He'd ha' given worlds to ha' had a chick 
of his own. Well, well ; the Lord disposes." 

Jessica said nothing. She took absolutely 
not the slightest interest in any life but her 
own, and was sincere enough not to pretend 
that she did so. She looked straight before 
her with still, cold eyes. The other woman 
continued talking of herself — not that she was 
particularly selfish, but that she had the un- 
cultured person's small conversational reper- 
tory. Weather, self, and neighbors ; neigh- 
bors, self, and weather ; self, weather, and 
neighbors; on these she rang the changes. 
In speaking of herself, she described with all 
its terrible details an illness from which she was 
suffering, and which was none other than the 
terror of terrors which scourges our nineteenth 
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century humanity, cancer. The eyes of the 
young woman grew less still, but not less 
cold, as she listened, her face expressing keen 
interest. 

" It's hard on me, it is," the elder woman 
wailed, " for IVe had an uphill push all my 
days, an' have kept my heart straight 
through it all, though married poor. But 
God disposes." 

Her face blanched as she spoke. The 
torture-engine was at work in her woman's 
breast, trying her strength of faith. Her 
forehead grew moist, and her lips worked, 
but she said again with that fine heroism of 
her class : 

" God disposes." 

The words were hardly audible, for her voice 
had sunk to a whisper, and she closed her eyes. 
The other watched her intently. Then she 
said suddenly : 

"Are you still thinking of engagin' that 
young woman upstairs as 'elp, Mrs. Wegham ? 
You aint fit to work, you know." 

'' I haven't made up my mind. Excuse 
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my havin' this attack in your room, Mrs. 
Williams." 

She brushed from her lashes the tears that 
the great physical agony had brought to them, 
and raised her eyes, still full of pain. 

" I'm feelin' better now, though light in the 
head. You were speakin* of that poor woman. 
Tm thinkin' lately I'll have to give her notice, 
because of her husband." 

" Has he bin drinkin' again ? " 

''Awful! A reg'lar attack o' the delirious 
demons. You're lucky in being married to so 
steady a young man, Mrs. Williams."- 

Jessica's lip tightened. 

*' I'm not complainin', Mrs. Wegham. I 
suppose you've heard that my 'usban* an' his 
set is all turned off ! Serve 'm right, I say. 
But that's neether here nor there. I was 
thinkin' we might come to an arrangement, 
me an' you, and I do a bit of work in part 
payment for this room. Not that we haven't 
saved nothin', but we must 'connymize a little, 
now my 'usban' 's out o' work ; that's my 
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'* rU speak to Mr. Wegham about it, Mrs. 
Williams. He always saysbizness and friend- 
ship should be kep' apart, an' Tm sure as we're 
quite friends." 

Jessica's eyes grew, if possible, colder. ** I 
hires this room from you, Mrs. Wegham/* she 
said dryly, finely aspirating the hy though not 
quite managing the conjugation. *' That, to 
my thinkin*, is bizness ; an' I don't mind 
charring for you 's long as I git along an' 
pay my way while my 'usban' 's out of 
employ. I'm feelin' quite hearty, an' have 
no notion of settin' into the fire, or drivin' 
out in a broom, thank you. Course, if you 
prefer the woman upstairs, with her eyes 
cried blind, an' no partikler stren'th to stand 
at the wash-tub neether, to my thinkin', why, 
I've done speakin'. You pays your money, 
as the sayin* is, an' " 

Mrs. Wegham smiled deprecatingly. Nat- 
urally she took her choice, but there was a 
coarseness in putting this fact into words that 
repelled her. She looked round the room, 
and could not help noticing, as she had done 
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often enough before, how scrupulously neat 
it was. Here, in the space of some twenty 
feet square, were combined, by the magic of 
a neat woman, bedroom, sitting room, drawing 
room, and kitchen. Jessica had divided the 
space into four partitions. There were no 
visible boundary lines, red, blue, or green, as 
the maps which we studied in childhood led 
us to believe there existed between the parti- 
tions of Europe ; but the boundaries existed, 
and were quite as jealously guarded as the 
Rhine is believed to be guarded by a certain 
famous "Wacht." 

In the partition called " bedroom " was a 
snowy quilted bed, before which was an ex- 
ceedingly small screen, which did not hide the 
four-poster, but which intimated that it was 
not to be looked at. Jessica was very prude, 
or, as she called it, modest. The bedroom 
was not only amply furnished, but was even 
provided with such luxuries as a hand-look- 
ing-glass, a jewel-case, a salts and scent bottle. 
The salts and scent bottle were stopperless and 
empty, the jewel-case was locked, and may or 
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may not have been full. A light and airy 
appearance was given to the sleeping room 
by the amount of dimity hanging in it, all of 
it highly starched and much distended, so that 
the dressing-table and bed looked rather as our 
grand-aunts, dear creatures ! used to look when, 
in the days of crinolines and voluminous skirts, 
they made " cheeses " to amuse us, whirling 
themselves round, and then suddenly coming 
to a standstill with their skirts inflated. 

Adjoining Jessica's bedroom was her sitting 
room, which at first sight appeared to be 
papered with prints. In this respect it dif- 
fered greatly from the bedroom, the walls of 
which were quite bare, excepting for two 
mirrors ; one very plain, for looking into, its 
its chief feature being the glass ; the other very 
ornamental, for looking at, its chief feature 
being the frame. The pictures in the sitting 
room were arranged as pictures are else- 
where, though not everywhere, arranged, 
not according to subject, but to size. The 
result of this proceeding is always startling, 
and Jessica's sitting room offered many sur- 
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priseS. In it might be studied side by side 
what the first President of our Royal Academy 
termed the grand and the ornamental, the 
composite and the characteristical styles ; and 
in it might be seen good things skyed and 
bad things hung, or rather pinned, **on the 
line." The furniture of the sitting room was 
simple, but not severe — stuffed chairs were 
here for comfort, and stuffed birds for beauty. 
The fraction of space called drawing room 
was severe in its arrangement, three photo- 
graphs and three peacock's feathers being the 
only ornaments in it, these grouped in a queer 
sestet on the wall. The furniture here was all 
covered, the couch looking peculiarly uncanny, 
with a white shroud laid over it, covering the 
face of the cushion. Beside the sofa hung a 
book-shelf, in which was Jessica's so-called 
" libery," consisting of two albums, one of them 
bound in velvet, a card-case in form of a book, 
and ^papter-machS blotter. These books were 
flanked by an inkpot and pen-tray, both of them 
empty, for though Jessica had learned in early 
childhood what are called the three R's, she 
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appeared to regard the first two as accomplish- 
ments, and, since marrying, had given up reading 
and writing as on a par with the art which she 
called ** the piano." Not so arithmetic. This 
she still practiced, but, as she explained, did 
her counting in her head, and, on such rare 
occasions as those which necessitated her 
putting figures down, used a slate which hung 
in her kitchen. Her husband, on the contrary, 
was a poor arithmetician, but a great reader 
and writer. She allowed him to read at home, 
but would not for a moment have tolerated 
his using pen and ink there. She drew the 
line at that. 

I have not yet described the kitchen, which 
was opposite to the bedroom, as the drawing 
room was opposite to the sitting room. Here 
there was during the greater part of the day 
what in Erin's Isle is termed *'a Copper-Alley 
feast " (*' all smell and no teast "), this affecting 
the whole suite of apartments. The kitchen 
was resplendent with hardware, so arranged 
as to make the place somewhat resemble an 
armory, with pots for helmets and spoons for 
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spears, and here and there a red-striped towel, 
like a banner with a strange device. 

The harvest of a quiet eye is quickly made, 
and it took Mrs. Wegham less time to notice 
these things, and many others similar, than it 
has taken me to describe them, or you to read 
my description. Her gaze then returned to 
Mrs. Williams, .as neat as if she had just 
finished dressing, instead of having only just 
finished working, her hands folded, her firm, 
capable face tranquil, though still flushed. 
Young, pretty, and healthy she looked. That 
counted much with the elderly, plain, and 
dying woman. 

The room upstairs, which she had seen half 
an hour before, came to her memory, a room 
littered with books and papers, and the im- 
provised toys of a little child — the room of a 
slatternly woman, some twenty by years and 
some thirty by looks, with eyes red and swollen 
with weeping; this because Philip, her king, 
had gone wrong, and the neighbors whispered 
about it, and her landlady whispered with them. 

Ally was a gentle, proud body, who shut her- 
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self up with her sorrow, and in her loneliness 
grew careless. She lay on her bed of nights 
instead of in it, with pinned hair and loosened 
dress ; and rose each day as weary as she went 
to bed each night, many a morning washing 
only the tears from her hot eyes. All this 
time she strove to keep clean the heart within 
her, and spoke her griefs softly. A sweet, 
patient woman, but not bracing company. 

Mrs. Wegham's mind was made up. 

'* ril take your offer, Mrs. Williams, my 
husband agreein* to it. There's a deal to be 
done in a house like this, and now that the 
pain is much with me, and at times, I 
think . . . but that's not here nor there . . . 
why, if you're willin' to help me on scourin' 
and washin' days, I'm sure I'm very glad. 
The poor creature upstairs — well, I'll say 
nothin' — she's a good, kind soul, with all her 
slatte'liness, an' my husban' says she's made o' 
the right stuff, an' on'y needs washin' an' 
wings to make an angel of her." 

A smile crossed Mrs. Williams's clean face. 
The picture of Philip's distressful wife washed 
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and winged, and so turned into an angel, 
tickled her sense of the ludicrous. But the 
smile went as quickly as it came, and she said 
acridly : 

*' Can't say it seems to me as angels do very 
well out of their own sp ere. They don't make 
angels o' their husban's, that's cert'n ; an' all o* 
them as I've seen are slippy-sloppy-comin'-to- 
pieces-like women, with not a word to say for 
theirselves; but it's quite the same to me, 
Mrs. Wegham, what Mister Wegham thinks 
o' ME, natchrally." 

This irate concluding remark was not so 
uncalled-for as might at first appear. Mrs. 
Williams was not a listener at doors, but she 
knew that people in her '* set," and of it were 
the Weghams, reveled in comparison ; and in 
concluding that Mr. Wegham, after likening 
Philip's wife to an angel, had compared her 
with the other lodger — to wit, Jessica Williams 
— and to the disparagement of the latter, was 
not at all beside the mark. 

" I don't think I said, Mrs. Williams, as you 
were mentioned by my husban', did I ? " 
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Mrs. Wegham was somewhat embarrassed, 
and tried to speak ironically. 

'* No, you didn't, Mrs. Wegham. But there 
are some things one knows without their bein* 
said — when one has a head on one s shoulders 
that isn't the head of a pin. Don't you now 
go thinkin' I'm hurt in my feelin's. I'm not 
so ridic'lous." 

A few. more compliments passed, a bit of 
business was done, as far as Jessica was con- 
cerned in it treacherous business, involving, as 
she knew, a cruel disappointment to the poor 
woman who was her fellow lodger ; then Mrs. 
Wegham rose to go. It was late evening. 
Jessica sat down beside her fire. How long 
she had thus sat she did not know. She had 
fallen asleep, and woke to find it night. Nine 
o'clock struck — ten — eleven. Still her hus- 
band had not returned. The fire gave scarce 
any light ; and there was no sound in the 

house. What if She dared not think the 

thought. She went to the window. 



CHAPTER III. 



FORSAKEN. 



All the stars were shining for signs and for 
wonders, and the moon was shining for a great 
sign and a great wonder. Jessica's face at the 
window grew white as it. What should she 
do ? She threw up the sash, and looked out. 
A youth who was walking unsteadily in the 
street beneath looked up, and said in a thick 
voice : 

" Good-night, Sarah ! " 

" Don't you be so fast, young man. Tm a 
marri'd woman," answered Jessica, and, shutting 
the window again, she returned to the fireside. 
A quarter-past eleven struck — half-past — three- 
quarters. 

It was twelve o'clock. 

One ember only glowed in the grate, and it 

grew paler and paler. The night was cruelly 
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cold, and a wind began to rise, and play pranks, 
tapping at the window and the door, and blow- 
ing out the stars. The sky became frightened 
looking, and Jessica's face became terrified. 
She lighted a match, but it fell from her 
trembling hand ; she lighted another, and the 
wind caught it. She then groped to the door, 
opened it, and then stole through the quiet 
house. What was that ? She listened eagerly, 
and as she listened her face regained its color 
The sound she heard was the steady breathing 
of a sleeping man, mingled with the moan of 
a woman in pain. The pitiless, frightened 
creature outside felt only relief. John Weg- 
ham and his wife had gone to rest for the 
night. Their room was dark. Jessica mounted 
the stairs. Here was light, light that streamed 
under the ledge of a door and out of the 
crevices of it. She listened ; she might have 
peeped ; but she did not do that. She 
knocked softly. Philip's wife opened the 
door. 

" What do you want, Mrs. Williams ? " 
"I want you. Come dpwn to my room 
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With me, Mrs. Ray. Your husband must be 
sleeping now." 

Jessica flushed. 

"Yes, he's sleepin', and Phillie's asleep. 
We're all quite comfortable, and I was just 
goin* to undress, but Tm glad if I can be of 
use to you, Mrs. Williams. I — I can't ask 
you in." 

" No. Come to my . room with me, only 
for half an hour. Don't ask no questions. 
I'll tell you all when we are there." 

They descended the stairs together. 

*' Dear, dear ! To hear that poor Mrs. 
Wegham moanin'. We've somethin' to be 
grateful for, you an' me, Mrs. Williams." 

Jessica quickened her speed impatiently. 

" This is my door. Come in quickly. The 
wind's risin' every minute." 

"Yes." Mrs. Ray went to the window, 
**'deed there is a wind to-night, an' it's 
blowin' down the stars, as my little Phillie 

# 

says. Did you see that ? " 
" What ? " 
"A great star comin' straight down." 
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** Law, Mrs. Ray, you an' yV talk about 
stars ! What I want to know is where my 
matches is. Here ! IVe found 'em. Steady,, 
now ! " — this addressing the lighted candle, 
and then placing it where least exposed to a 
draught. 

Mrs. Ray turned round. 

"Where's your husband, Mrs. Williams ?" 

'* That's just what I'd like to know myself, 
Mrs. Ray. He's gone an' left me, an* there's 
somethin' as tells me he won't come back." 

*' Have you been havin' words ? " 

Philip's wife, with all her shyness, had what 
Mr. Wegham called *'a straight manner." 
When she wanted to know the time of day 
she did not ask you if you had a watch, or 
*' wonder " what the hour might be, but said 
simply, ** What's o'clock?" Mr. Wegham 
liked this manner, and so, oddly enough, did 
Jessica, who was of a very different character 
from Mr. Wegham. Mrs. Wegham disliked 
it, and in this respect was of the majority. 
To the plain question : 

*' Have you been havin' words ?" 
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Jessica answered truthfully, ''Yes." She 
then told Mrs. Ray the whole story as it has 
already been told, repeating in conclusion : 

"He won't come back; of that I'm sure. 
I've a — " her face became puzzled — '* the 
word, a long 'un, 's gone out 'o my mind. It's 
somethin' like peppermint." 

"You mean a presintimint," Irish Ally said 
gently, and with odd gravity. " You don't be- 
lieve in presintimints, I hope, Mrs. Williams?" 

*^ I do " (curtly). " An' I've a presentiment 
as tells me Bill '11 never come back to me. 
You see now if he does, Mrs. Ray. An' what 
am I to do ? " 

" It's early to trouble about that, Mrs. Wil- 
liams. I should leave it awhile with God 
Almighty." 

" Would you really ! " 

The tone in which the words were said 
made them a blasphemy and a taunt, matching 
well the rude worldly face flooded with candle- 
light which the speaker of them raised to a 
sweet saintly face flooded with moonlight ; for 
Ally still stood in the window niche. 
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** Come here, Mrs. Ray ; I can't go over to 
you ; it 'd blow my candle out. Do you 
notice this scar ? " 

Ally came nearer. 

"Yes." 

" Well, the man who left that on my face, 
and then stayed out till after midnight, will 
not come back to me, Tm thinkin'. Do you 
mind stoppin* here till I get into my bed? 
Fm frightened of I don't know what, an' if 
you'll just sit with me a bit I shall feel 
quieter-like, and perhaps go asleep. What- 
ever's the matter with me ? " 

She reeled and fainted. 

Ally loosened her dress, sponged her face, 
and anxiously watched her. When the sick 
woman had somewhat recovered, she un- 
dressed her tenderly and lifted her into the 
bed. She seemed to go to sleep almost 
immediately, and Ally Ray bethought her 
what it were best to do now. She had come 
to no decision when Jessica cried out in the 
voice of a frightened child : " Mrs. Ray ! " 

"Yes, niy dear." 
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" Light the candle again ! Light it ! " 

" It is alight." 

Ally's face became troubled. 

" Her mind's wandering, poor soul. If it 
were only morning, and Philip sober ! I'd best 
talk to Mrs. Wegham." 

She knocked at the door of Mrs. Wegham's 
room. 

** It's me, Mrs. Wegham, about Mrs. Wil- 
liams, and the doctor must be sent for. Can't 
you wake Mr. Wegham ? " 

With great difficulty John Wegham was 
waked, and with still greater difficulty routed 
out of his bed, and persuaded to fetch a doctor 
for Mrs. Williams, whom he thoroughly dis- 
liked, and whom it pleased him to call the 
Witch of Endor. The latter was sitting up in 
bed when Mrs. Ray returned- to her ; and, evi- 
dently under the impression that Ally was Mrs. 
Wegham, she began reminding her that she 
meant to do some work now that her husband 
was out of employ, and would do the charring 
better than Mrs. Ray, the silly slattern. A 
part of this she whispered into Ally's ear. The 
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face of the latter, from being perplexed, became 
gloomy and angry, but only for a moment ;. then 
the look of great patience which was almost 
always in her eyes, and which made them 
strange and beautiful, came back to them. 

** Hush, dear," she said gently, forcing the 
delirious woman to lie down again, and stroking 
her dark hair, unconscious of the magnetism in 
her touch which made Jessica drowse, and 
finally fall fast asleep. Thereupon Ally bent her 
face on her hands, and fell to thinking. An 
hour passed, still Wegham had not returned. 
The chimney-tops of the dark houses opposite 
began to grow plain, even the windows became 
dimly outlined, and the hoarfrosted trees in 
far-off gardens began to gleam in the early light, 
for the darkness was passing rapidly, and the 
sky, now starless and moonless, flushed more 
and more with the expectation of day. 

*' Mummy, me's woke," said a voice suddenly, 
and hands were laid about Ally's skirts. 

" You're a naughty little boy to have done 
that, Phillie. Have you woke father ? " 

'' No." 
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''Then you're a good little boy." 

'* That's you all over, Mrs. Ray," said an- 
other voice, the voice of John Wegham, who 
had been standing in the doorway, and had 
watched and listened. *' Why, poor girl, you're 
perished with the cold. Go off with that boy 
of yours. The doctor is coming, and I hear 
my missis getting up." Then to the child : 
*' Go along with you, you scamp. You've got 
your father's eyes. Put your mother to bed, 
and pray God to make you like her. Here, 
give me a kiss, sonny." 

" My name's Pillie," said Ray junior, as he 
lifted his bonny face to Mr. Wegham. " Me's 
woke in the middle night, an' hasn't woke 
nobody ; only come to look for my mummy." 

He rightly regarded this as something to 
boast of, and brooding over it on his journey 
upstairs in his mother's arms, fell asleep on 
her shoulder. 



CHAPTER IV. 



A SICK ROOM. 



A -WEEK had passed. Ally Ray, more sleep- 
less looking than ever, flitted about a sick 
room — Mrs. Wegham's. 

'* Dear," she said, '* you do moan so dread- 
fully ; couldn't you stop it a bit?" 

The sick woman looked up with eyes blind 
with pain. 

" I can't see you. Ally. Bend over me. 
The pain is knives. When are they going to 
take me away?" 

" To-day. You're not afraid of it now, are 
you ? " 

'^ No." 

Then, after a pause, sitting up in bed : 

'^ Ally ! " 

*' Yes." 

'* When I'm in hospital " 
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Another spasm seized her and she lay back. 

" Try to quiet yourself a little. You won't 
feel the operation at all." 

- 1 shall die, Ally.'' 

Ally said nothing. She was aware that, in 
all probability, the woman would not long 
survive the operation, and her sense of truth 
would not allow her to hold out hope. She 
said vaguely: 

'* God is very good, dear ; very good." 

''You're always takin' His part. He has a 
real friend in you anyhow." 

" Don't say that, dear Mrs. Wegham ; it 
doesn't sound right, leastways reverent. Sure 
I'm only a worm, an' He's my Maker." 

" You're a rare sort of worm, you are, Ally," 
said the other ; letting her eyes, still dazed 
with pain, rest on the face of the woman be- 
side her ; and, as the pain took again a stronger 
hold of her, clasping Ally's hand tightly, and 
more tightly, till the frail fingers were crushed 
and bruised in the agonized grip, and the 
tears that Ally bravely tried to keep back fell 
in her lap. 
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All this time a man was in the room, John 
Wegham, in the window seat, with his face bent 
on the sill, quite motionless, excepting when, 
as every now and then, a shudder ran through 
his strong frame, shaking him and the room. 
The little child Phillie stood beside him, 
with the wide, grave gaze of a young boy. 
Then he fetched a stool, very quietly, walking 
on tiptoe, though he wore felt slippers that 
made no noise at any time. 

" Me goog lickle boy, quy quy," he said, 
with the large complacency of his age as he 
passed his mother. 

**Yes, my pet, and you must keep quite 
quiet. You may give mummy a little quiet 
kiss. That was a dear little one." This 
as the child, with sweet gravity, noiselessly 
touched her with his soft lips. " Now, you 
may give Mrs. Wegham one." 

The big child-eyes became very solemn, and 
the kiss that the boy gave the dying woman 
was as reverent as that which a saint might 
give to a crucifix. Then, the stool in his 
arms, and tiptoeing in his felt shoes as before. 
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he went back to the window niche, soliloquiz- 
ing, as he went, in a rapture of self-conceit. 

" Me give dear lickle kisses, my mummy 
says. Me quy quy." 

Under ordinary circumstances, Mr. Weg- 
ham would have picked up the child, and told 
him that he was a conceited young puppy, or 
a rascal, or a villain. Phillie liked this. It 
was a variation on mummy's more sentimental 
phraseology, which he also liked, for he was a 
happy-hearted little fellow, liking all words 
that were kindly spoken, taking life as a kitten 
does that will let you pull its tail (which a cat, 
in nine cases out of ten, will not) if only you 
pull it in good temper. 

But Mr. Wegham took no notice of Phillie. 
Something must be wrong, the child decided, 
and set down the little stool. He then clam- 
bered on to it, and, having placed his golden 
head on a line with Mr. Wegham's iron-gray 
one, made a critical examination. It was 
impossible to see his friend's face, for it was 
buried in his hands ; but the window sill was 
wet, and, as it had not rained outside, it must 
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have rained inside, that was quite clear to 
Phillie. A little girl might have said some 
tender word of condolence, but Phillie's face 
crumpled up in indignation. It was a theory 
of his that tears befitted women only, and that 
men (whether juvenile like himself, or adult 
like his father and Mr. Wegham) kept their 
eyes dry, let come what affliction might. 
Consequently he said, with some asperity : 

" Don't cry, it's norky, even when we're 
bruisied." 

When a Stoic moralist says " norky " for 
naughty, even one bowed in spirit must for- 
give his intolerance. Mr. Wegham lifted his 
face from the window ledge, and, taking the 
little lad in his arms, left the room quickly 
with him. 



CHAPTER V. 

MORE ABOUT PHILLIE — A GERANIUM. 

There was behind Mr. Wegham's house a 
small patch of yard, by courtesy called garden. 
It, was rich in all manner of things, animal, 
vegetable, and mineral. The animal world 
was represented by cats, rats, and mice, and 
the myriad race of winged and creeping things. 
The variety of the vegetation will only be 
understood by those who have played at the 
instructive game in which we learn that a 
chair is a vegetable, that brown paper is a 
vegetable, and that a shirt-collar is a vegetable. 
In vegetables of this species the garden behind 
Mr. Wegham's house was rich, one bed being 
strewn with fragments of the plant which we 
know as chair, while the herb called brown 
paper was to be seen in profusion in almost 
every part of it ; but perhaps it yielded most 
mineral. On the upturned soil were to be seen 
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iron, copper, and tin, also coal and ready-made 
bricks. The garden was, however, almost 
wholly deficient in what the non-scientist 
regards as alone vegetable matter, tree and 
flower and grass. Not that it was wholly 
deficient in this. Phillie sowed all his orange 
pips and plum stones and cherry stones in it, 
and watered them, if not indeed very regularly, 
out of a teapot. Though he had done this 
for what he called " munks " — his parents had 
lodged with Mrs. Wegham for a month and a 
half — and though the garden was not yet 
agleam with orange blossom, though plum and 
cherry trees did not yet bend under the weight 
of their fruit, still there had come up in the 
early dandelion and daisy season '* lickle fings " 
at which Phillie pointed proudly, reveling in a 
foolish but ecstatic dream, which was not pre- 
maturely dissipated by any of his family or 
friends. None of these simple folk had read, 
or probably ever heard of Froebel and Pesta- 
lozzi, and it was the philosophy of most of them 
that it was better to have hoped in vain than 
never to have hoped at all. 
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Which it is. 

Up and down this plot of ground, receptacle 
of unconsidered trifles and all a little child's 
wealth, walked John Wegham with Phillie. 
Nothing was said for awhile. Phillie was an 
old-fashioned child, who himself found it com- 
forting in times of mental storm and stress to 
walk up and down his garden, with his fat 
hands folded behind him, looking infinitely 
absurd, but feeling pathetic, and resenting any 
disturbance of his reflections. Consequently 
he understood John Wegham, and, leaving that 
good man to walk up and down and wrestle with 
his trouble, slipped away and sat down beside 
the flower that he called his Jerry Num, and 
which just now rather monopolized his affec- 
tions, because of its " green blossom." The 
" green blossom " on Phillie's geranium was a 
bunch of buds, the second which had appeared 
on the plant. He had been told of the first 
that it would turn into a bunch of flowers if 
certain conditions were fulfilled, first among 
them this : that he should keep away from the 
plant for, say, a week. You might just as well 
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have asked of a moth to keep away from a 
candle for, say, a week ; or of a bee to keep 
away from a jar of treacle for, say, a week, 
Phillie stayed away for a day, and was a sadder 
and a sulkier boy. The next day he returned 
to his flower and his old folly, which consisted 
in sitting beside the J^rry Num, imploring of 
the buds to make haste and blow open, then 
scolding them for not doing so, then kissing 
them to show them that he was friends with 
them, then opening them a little to look in, and 
telling them mendaciously that he did it lest 
they should feel " squnched up," then holding 
his hot hand over them to keep the wind off 
them, then breathing on them because they 
seemed hot and there was no breeze, then pour- 
ing the tea pot full of water over them, then dry- 
ing them with the little duster which he called 
handkerchief, then digging up the plant to put 
it into a shadier place, because the sun had got 
so very bright, and then digging it up to put 
it back in the sun, because it was evening and 
getting cold, then smoking brown paper all over 
it *' to frighten 'way the lickle green fleas." 
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These were a few of the processes to which 
Phillie subjected his Jerry Num, and, though 
a London geranium is perhaps the most patient 
of plants, the geranium in question after 
having put forth two bunches of buds — " green 
blossoms," as Phillie called them — began to 
wear the expression which says, " Were it not 
better not to be ? " 

Phillie this morning was in one of his more 
passive moods, and did nothing beyond casting 
amorous glances at his little green sweetheart, 
and holding his hat between her and a wasp 
which he explained to her wanted to sting her. 
Time passed on ; no little mouse could have 
been more quiet ; no little boy could have 
grown more sad. The Jerry Num's leaves 
looked very queer, and Phillie's heart misgave 
him. John Wegham suddenly noticed him. 

" Why aren't you talking, Phillie?" 

" Tm finkin'. My Jerry Num's going to die, 
I fink." 

The brave mouth quivered. 

" Tm not crying, Mr. Wegham ; but I don't 
fink ril sit with my Jerry Num." 
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The little modern Hagar rose. 

" We'll go in to mummy, Mr. Wegham." 

'* No, we won't, Phillie. We'll go out to a 
shop and we'll get a new Jerry Num, the 
biggest that's in it, and all in red blossom." 

Phillie was not a cynic, or a skeptic, he 
had much too big and brave a heart for that ; 
but he was a humorist, and he decided that 
Mr. Wegham was joking. He didn't quite 
like the joke, so his laugh was a little dry and 
choky, but he did laugh. John Wegham shook 
his head. The child seemed to think his dying 
geranium could as little be replaced as the 
woman dying in the house. In less than ten 
minutes later they were in the shop. 



CHAPTER VI. 



REST IN PEACE. 



"No, sonny" — it was the flower- vendor 
speaking to Phillie, as he smiled at the child's 
odd choice of a flower — " not that one ; it's all 
out, and you'll have nothing in a week. 
Take this one ; it's in bud." 

Phillie smiled wisely. He knew better than 
to take a flower in bud. 

" Give the little chap the one in blossom," 
said John. '* I declare, if the flowers drop in 
a week, I'll give him another. It does the 
heart in one good to see that there's a bit of 
joy to be bought in the world. Now, young- 
ster, come along." 

Phillie's heart was thumping with a happi- 
ness that was pain, but. decorum ! you don't 
go hopping about a strange man's shop, or 
hopping about the Queen's streets with the 
Queen's policemen guarding them. With the 
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mossy pot hugged close to his breast, and his 
eyes like two demented stars, summoning up 
all the man in him — the man, according to 
Phillie, was superior to being carried away by 
emotion, like a goosie-girl — he strode home 
by the side of Mr. Wegham, making no 
jubilant little hops, but pacing finely left ! 
right ! left ! right ! like the soldier that he 
was. But, oh, ignominy, and weakness of 
man aged three ! On his mother's doorsteps 
(Phillie considered the house hers, and the 
Weghams and the Williamses hers) all his 
mother came into his eyes, and with sheer 
excitement, bursting into tears, laughing and 
crying together, he ran into the house, up the 
stairs, and into the darkened room where he 
knew his mother to be. Then, with a great 
cry of joy, forgetful of everything in the world 
excepting that he, Phillie, was the owner of a 
geranium in flower, he shouted at top of his 
baby-voice : " Oh, mummy, look ! It's mine ! 
A real Jerry Num, red-scarleck, an' all the 
buds blowed open ! " 

*' Hush, mother's darling ! " Ally clasped 
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the child to her heart. " Hush — ssh ! hush — 
ssh ! " crooning over him. " Phillie ! Phillie ! 
Mr. Wegham's dear wife is dead — Mrs. Weg- 
ham, who loved you. Break off a big pretty 
flower, and put it in her hand and kiss her. 
That's mother's boy ! " as the generous little 
fellow broke off a red cluster, put it in the dead 
woman's hand, and unfearingly kissed her. 

'' Where's Mr. Wegham, Phillie ? " 

Phillie thought Mr. [Wegham had stayed 
downstairs. 

" We will go and look, for him, then ; and 
don't say anything,my sweetheart, when mother 
tells him his trouble, but kiss him and love 
him." 

" To love " in Phillie's language meant to 
encircle tightly with arms. He nodded. 

Ally left the room with him, and they met 
John, who was coming up the stairs. Having 
waited for him to be on the stair-top. Ally took 
his hand and, pressing it, told him all without a 
word. Then, putting Phillie into his arms, 
she left him and went to her room. 
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At his wife's door John spoke to the child, 
** You may leave me now, my boy." 

" My boy." Think of that ! Mr. Wegham 
had never called Phillie " my boy " before, and 
the words made his heart swell with pride. He 
did not leave his friend, however, but slipping 
on to the floor, took the large trembling hand 
in his small unshaken one, and " like a strong 
angel," as John put it, led the sorrowing man 
into the room. There was the fine geranium, 
denuded of its handsomest cluster, and there 
was the woman, white and quiet, in her thin 
hand the brilliant flower, shedding a bright- 
ness as of flame. 

"Did mother break it, Phillie? Did 
mother put it there ? " 

''No. Me did. Nobody pulls my Jerry Num 
but me," grandiosely. (Do think of Mr. Weg- 
ham's imagining that Phillie would permit 
liberties to be taken with his Jerry Num !) 

** You're a fine little chap, Phillie, and Til 
never forget it to you ! " John Wegham's voice 
broke. *' You shall always have a flower while 
I live an' remember my old missus." 
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He knelt beside the bed, and bent his face 
upon it. His wife Would never moan again, 
and feel the agony at her breast. His lips 
moved in thanksgiving. He was saying his 
morning prayers^ Phillie decided, and, creep- 
ing away, he sat down beside his geranium, and 
looked at it till the red blossoms became red 
balls of flame, and flew up and broke into red 
showers of sparks, and the red sparks became 
red butterflies, and the red butterflies sang : 

" Looking upward every day, 
Sunshine on our faces ..." 

right through, for Phillie had just learnt that 
hymn. And then just as one red butterfly 
was singing out " Ah — men ! " Phillie's nose 
tickled him, and he woke himself scratching 
it, and, instead of trying to explain to himself, 
as you or I would have done, why he had 
dreamed so wonderful a dream, he looked 
carefully at his geranium, and was relieved to 
find that the very possible transformation of 
which he had dreamed had not taken place. 
''Well, Phillie, awake at last?" That was 
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his mother's voice. " You were dreaming a 
beautiful dream, weren't you ? You shall tell 
me all about it when you are upstairs. Mr. 
Wegham, you must come up and have some- 
thing to eat. Your wife would never have 
wished you to starve yourself sick. Get Mr. 
Wegham, Phillie, to carry mother's heavy 
little boy upstairs, and come to supper, both 
of you." 



\ 



CHAPTER VII. 

Jessica's "methody talk." 

Wegham, as bidden, sat down to supper, 
Phillie having, with much puffing, dragged over 
a chair for him, and having now departed to 
fetch him his pipe. Looking in the direction of 
the door, left open by the child, John roused 
himself with an effort to talk. 

" That's a nice little lad of yours, Mrs. Ray. 
Odd, my missis used to say, how sometimes he 
do look altogether like you, and then again 
altogether like his father." 

** Sure, there's nothing odd in that, Mr. Weg- 
ham ; but what is odd, as I used to tell your 
dear wife times an' agen, is that he isn't so much 
like either of us, or like anything human, as y' 
may say, at all, as he's like a bit of summer 
that's with ye all the year round, stealin' into the 
heart of ye, an' makin' flowers grow in it." 
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If flowers ever grew in a woman's heart, they 
probably grew in Ally's. The quaint words and 
the music in the voice brought a smile to John's 
sad face. It passed as quickly as it came, and 
he gazed pityingly around the desolate room, 
telling its tale of a trouble greater than his own. 
One by one Ally had been obliged to part with 
her possessions, and the hat of her unemployed 
husband now hung on a peg, forming one of a 
row of pegs on which hung, as Ally had ex- 
plained to Phillie, on his asking the where- 
abouts of his "other" clothes, **all the other 
clothes we have, alanna, afC that not the screed 
of anything^ 

John stirred his tea slowly, much as a woman 
stirs custard to prevent it from boiling. 

'* Your husband wasn't always unsteady, was 
he, Mrs. Ray ? " 

Ally flushed hotly. 

" No ; it's London, I think, an' the difficulty 
of getting reg'lar work, that's upset him. 
When Mr. Collett first came up to town, and 
brought us with him, it seemed all right for a 
while — not but what the town-garden was too 
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small to keep Philip busy all day, an' he be- 
gan to make friends/' 

Wegham nodded gravely. He knew what 
Ally meant. 

" He's so handsome," she went on, " and so 
hearty " — some pride crept into her voice, as 
she dwelt on the attractions of the handsome 
man who had ruined himself and her — ^*he 
always did get 'long with everyone 'meje'- 
ately, and when we came up to town it was 
' begging the pleasure of Mr. and Mrs. Ray's 
company ' everywhere." 

Wegham's face darkened. He belonged to 
a generation, rapidly dying out, that did not 
so far ape their superiors as to write third- 
person letters. 

Ally continued : 

" I'm not for soci'ty myself, an' never was, 
and so (God forgive me ! the blame is much 
with me, Mr. Wegham), I let him go out 
alone, an' a little sets a man wrong when he's 
not looked after. I'm not speakin' scornful 
of your sex, mind" — again Mr. Wegham 
nodded gravely — "as I often say to Philip, 

Foot 76th Sue^x, ^^ ^- 
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' God made Adam, an* made Eve to keep him 
in order. Eve didn't do tiiat, an' that was 
the beginnin' of our troubles. She should ha* 
kept things right.' Give the pipe to Mr. 
Wegham, Phillie, and sit on your chair nicely, 
and don't kick the table, and keep your hands 
off your plate, and ask a blessing." 

Phillie, who did] not seem to find all these 
directions in the least confusing, obeyed the 
first three of them, and then pinched up his 
eyes, and, with his face hidden in his hands, 
did the chaplain's duty in the most unctuous 
of voices, somewhat lispingly. Hereupon his 
mother placed a steaming basin of bread and 
milk before him, and, with one arm affection- 
ately clasping the bowl, Phillie gave himself 
up to the joyful task of demolishing its con- 
tents. The two adults made a less hearty 
meal, and John, suddenly choking, put his cup 
and plate from him. 

Ally, who was still Mrs. Williams's nurse, 
and who had all this time been flitting in and 
out of the room, now taking a peep in at the 
sick woman, now comforting the dead woman's 
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husband, among the sorrows which sur- 
rounded her giving no thought to herself, dis- 
creetly left Wegham alone with his grief. 
When she returned he had pulled himself 
together again. 

" You must excuse my seemin' so unpolite, 
Mrs. Ray ; it seems odd yet, havin' tea with- 
out my missus. An* I am puttin* you out ; 
you makin' tea extry when Ray's not havin' it. 
Where's Ray ? " 

'* I've just come from speakin' to him, Mr. 
Wegham. He's with Mrs. Williams's baby. 
I've set him to mind it for a few minutes that 
I'm upstairs, in case it would cry and wake 
her." 

" She's sleepin' then ? " 

*' Yes ; been sleepin' these hours. She grew 
that delir'ous that the doctor said there was 
nothin' for it but to give her a sleeping 
draught, an' we were to be on the watch, he 
said, for when she wakes he expects there will 
be a crisis, an' that's an awful thing. She may ; 
as like as not, I understand, wake up dead, 
but we won't despair, for God Almighty's 
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with US. Oh, then, Phillie, an' where are y'r 
manners? I'm that ashamed I don't know 
where to look ! " (This was an indignant 
aside to the child, whom she afterward 
soundly rated for opening his eyes on Mr. Weg- 
ham, and he a man in sorrow, as if he — Phil- 
lie — hadnt a bit of Ireland in him, and his 
mother an Irishwoman.^ '* Now, try to finish 
y'r tea, Mr. Wegham, an' the bit of bread an' 
butter. Isn't it lady's bread an' butter I've 
cut for ye, the bread as thin as the blade of 
me knife, an' the butter laid on it like ham, 
same as the Queen might eat it ? Am n't I 
treatin' ye like Roy'lty, an' ye won't be 
tempted ? Y're goin' to go an' leave it." 

In simple courtesy, and he was heartful of 
simple courtesy, Mr. Wegham wa3 obliged to 
eat the court fare put before him, and Ally 
with delight and triumph saw the " lady's 
bread and butter " vanish. 

*^ I hope I'm not keepin* your husband 
away, Mrs. Ray." 

Wegham had suddenly noticed that there 
were only two chairs in the room — Phillie was 
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perched on a box. He was probably, he re- 
flected, occupying Phih'p's seat. 

" Deed yVe not keepin' Ray away, Mr. Weg- 
ham. He'll have his supper now. Maybe 
that's him on the stairs. No, it isn't. Don't 
you mind about him. He's quite happy with 
the little one. He's a rare one with babies, an' 
it's a girl " — her lips quivered, and a shadow 
passed across her bright face. " D'ye know he 
was right down disappointed that Phillie wasn't 
a girl, an' I that proud that he was a boy. I 
declare, if we had a girl baby up here he 
wouldn't look at his son. * I wish it was a girl,' 
says he, when Phillie was put in his arms the 
first time, an' never another word but that. Y' 
wouldn't think a man could be so daft. What 
are y' lookin* so conceited for, Phillie, spreadin' 
y'rself like a peacock over the table ? " 

Phillie, on whom his mother's proud eyes had 
been resting, had looked not unnaturally elated. 
The smirk on his round rosy face vanished 
promptly on his being thus satirically addressed. 

Wegham still stirred his tea, not spreading 
the sugar and milk in it, for they had long been 
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spread, but bringing the leaves (Ally had given 
him generously of these — " the part that costs 
the money ") into regular rotation, greatly to 
the pleasure of Phillie, who remarked that it 
was like " ickle flies havin' a swim," a remark 
which Mr. Wegham did not hear, but which 
the aesthetic Ally did hear, and which caused 
her to frown blackly on the irrepressible Phillie. 
To John Wegham, Ally with her wifely trust- 
fulness, her motherly jealousy, and the many 
other qualities, good and bad, that went to 
make her what she was, was very wonderful. 
Her great unwisdom, her great patience, made 
her a problem past his comprehension. One 
thing was very plain to him ; she was young, 
and her sky seemed very dark. 

" You are having a hard time, Mrs. Ray," 
he said, '' and have had more than enough on 
your hands, with the two sick women and the 
baby." 

** I a hard time ! Why, what are you talkin' 
of, Mr. Wegham ?" The quick smile came to 
Ally's eyes. "It's you that we're sorry for, 
you that we want to cheer. How long are y' 
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goin* to sit an' look into that cup as if the 
world s end was in it ? Just raise the tea to yV 
lips, Mr. Wegham, an' it'll go down of itself." 

The soft voice grew more and more coax- 
ing, and the accent more and more marked. 

" It's wonderful the comfort there is in tea, 
God bless it ! It's the soothingest thing in 
the world. Phillie, me darlin', pull off y'r 
boots, and run down to y'r father in y'r stock- 
in' feet, an' whisper, ' Is mother wanted?* 
Say it's Mr. Wegham who keeps her away, 
through his not takin' his tea." 

John Wegham smiled, despite himself, at 
this sample of what in Ally's isle they call '* a 
dilicat' hint," and hastened to drink the tea, 
thus coaxed and teased into making a meal 
which, slight as it was, strengthened and 
cheered him. 

While this was going on in Ally's room, 
Philip in the lower story was watching by 
Jessica's baby. His wife was right. No 
woman could have made a gentler and more 
thoughtful nurse, Having soothed the little 
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girl to sleep, he knelt beside the basket in 
which she lay. Philip had never quite for- 
given his wife for bearing him a boy, and the 
girl baby was a delight to him. It was strange 
enough to see the young handsome man peer- 
ing wistfully into the meaningless little face, 
and trying to bring a smile to it. 

''Philip Ray!" 

Then Jessica was not asleep, after all. 
That was her voice. He started. 

" YouVe 'stonished to see me awake, an* my 
mind not wanderin' neether. I feel quite 
clear in my head" — Jessica sat up and looked 
round her. '* But I must have been real bad, 
for I've no remembrance of nothing exceptin' 
your wife bein* here with me, Philip, and me 
fallin' beside my bed, an' pain — oh, terrible 
pain. Is that my child ? " 

" Yes." 

" Bring it here. Who's it like ? Me, or its 
father?" 

*' 'Tisn't much like anyone yet." 

" No more 'tisn't. Take it away again. 
Philip, I want to say somethin' to you." 
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Philip winced. Women were always want- 
ing to say something to him. He was the 
confidant of almost every woman he knew, 
excepting his wife. 

" D'you remember the day you met me on 
the stairs ? " 

Ray had often met Jessica on the stairs, and 
might have said so, but her steady gaze would 
not allow him to seek refuge in any evasions, 
so he said nothing. 

" You do remember, I see. Well, you be- 
gan some o' your gay-Lothario talk with me, 
an* I told you you were a stoopid. I daresay 
Fm the only pretty woman that ever told you 
that You liked me for it. A man always 
likes a pretty woman who tells him that he's a 
stoopid ; an' I meant what I said. You know 
I did, an* you respect me. You're about the 
only person livin*, man or woman, who likes 
an* respects me. An* now I want to say 
somethin* to you, but I'm out of breath, an' the 
room's swimmin' round again. Just blow some 
o' that oh de coloany on me, an' sit there till 
I've finished my say." 
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She shut her eyes, and Philip pushed back 
the dark fringe which fell on her forehead. It 
was a broad smooth forehead, dazzlingly white. 
He flooded it with eau de cologne, and 
breathing gently on it, wondered at the pretti- 
ness of the young, stern face, white to the lips 
and unrelieved save by the dark hair of the 
brows and long soft lashes. 

Jessica in a few moments opened her eyes 
again and smiled, a smile with no coquetry and 
no confusion in it; though the handsome 
blond head bent over hers was that of a man, 
and of one little older than herself. 

'* Thank you, Ray. It's a pity you weren't 
a woman. You'd make a rare nurse. Tell 
me, how am I lookin' now ? " 

'* You're lookin' nicely, Mrs. Williams." 

''That's just how I feel. I thought I was 
goin' to die, but I'm not ; not o' this illness. I 
feel as strong as ever in my bones. It's just 
my luck," bitterly. 

" Maybe Bill '11 turn up yet, Mrs. Williams, 
an' all '11 be squared." 

*' Don't speak to me o' Bill, Philip Ray. 



I 
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He'll never turn up. There are wives an' 
wives, an' the fewest o' them is likfe yours. / 
aint. Patience an' pity isn't in my line at all, 
an' if Williams came back now, havin' left me 
this week o' days an* nights, I'd say to 'im — 
'Take y'r child there, an' go.' But that aint 
likely to happen, not in the least, so it's nothin' 
to the point. What I want to say to you is 
this. I'm goin' where you'll never see me any 
more, an', as you're the only man I've ever 
done good by, I'd like to do better by you. I 
would, really." (She flushed with a curious 
shame at her own good impulse.) ** I want 
you, Philip Ray, to put your hand in mine, an' 
swear you'll try to give up the bottle. I don't 
ask you to make a liar o' yourself, an' swear 
you'll do it ; but swear you'll try. An' swear 
you'll be a good husban' to that thin wife o' 
yours, who's got a bigger soul than you've a 
body, Philip Ray. An' bring up the little chap 
decent an' sober. As for my girl there — an' 
I'm thinkin' Ally '11 take her — never tell her 
who her mother was, but if she ever do hear o' 
me, say as I was a pretty an' modest an' faithful 
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woman — Bill couldn't ha* married a faith- 
fuller — an' say it didn't count for all. And 
smack the temper out of her. 'Twould ha' 
made things smoother sometimes, an life p'r'aps 
diff'rent now, if I'd had the temper smacked 
out o' me. An' now I've done my Methody 
talk, an' you may go. Where's your hand ? " 

Philip put it in hers, and gave the promise. 
As he crossed the room to the door he passed 
the baby, and bent down and looked at it, and 
rocked the basket. 

" You are a softy, Philip," was the last word 
he heard from Jessica, who, when he left the 
room, rose and locked the door. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

MARY, MARY, QUITE CONTRARY ! 

Jessica was dead. The jury returned a 
verdict of ** Suicide while of unsound mind,*' 
and young Mrs. Williams was quietly buried. 
The procession to the churchyard was a small 
one, there being only two mourners, Philip 
Ray and his wife. Neither spoke to the other, 
even in a whisper. Philip s face looked almost 
spiritual ; and its singular beauty attracted 
more than one glance as the young, tall man, 
in his improvised mourning dress, walked 
close to the coffin. Ally s face, pale and hun- 
gry, with a hunger of earth, formed a strange 
contrast with her husband s. She was jealous 
of the dead woman, and she was angry with 
her. The unseemliness of this death had 
shocked her deeply, and she had learned with 
dismay that her husband meant to attend the 

funeral. This he did, walking by the coffin 
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with head erect, and eyes in which there 
was no shame, only that rapt look that told 
his shame-filled, anger-filled wife that all his 
thoughts were with the dead. She put her 
arm in his and clung to him, not as part of 
him, or growth, but as loose seaweed clings to 
rocks. She was disloyal to him, jealous of 
the respect which he paid to the one woman 
who had preached fealty to him. He was 
quite unconscious of her anger, thinking only 
of Jessica's homily, the ''Methody talk" that 
had been her last, and as unconscious of the 
living woman clinging to him as the rock is 
of the living seaweed. When the earth was 
smoothed over Jessica Williams, and silence 
was about the grave, he knelt down on the 
wet ground beside it, and, bowing his face 
upon the mound, swore "to try." Ally 
watched him intently, all the pent-up passion 
of her nature showing in her tightened lips 
and flushing face ; then she crept away, and 
sitting on a bench at some little distance, 
waited for her husband. Three or four min- 
utes passed, and he stood beside hen 
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" Ally ! " 

Her face was covered with her hands, and 
she was weeping with the uncontrolled grief 
of a child, her slight figure shaken. 

"Wife, come; cheer up. Its bin a hard 
week o' misery an' dyin', an' youVe tired out, 
my girl. But come, we Ve each the other, an' 
— an' the little un. Pick up heart. You don't 
use to give in like this. I've a feelin* as things 
is goin' to change. Straighten your backbone 
an' stand up, wife. You didn't ought to have 
come to the buryin' o' the poor soul. Put 
your arm in mine, dear, and come along." 

And, half-leading, half-lifting the sobbing 
woman, with a dozen other kind and endear- 
ing words, Philip Ray turned his face home- 
ward again. Before long they were at their 
own stair-foot. As they passed the door of 
the dismantled room which had been that of 
Jessica Williams, a wail broke its silence. 
Philip entered. 

"Wife, are we goin* to leave the girlie in 
this loneliness ? She's crying I " 

Ally said nothing. 
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"Hush, baby!" Philip bent over tne cra- 
dle, then, lifting it up, returned to his wife. 
Surely, her silence meant consent. He was too 
much busied with the little girl to investigate 
the matter. Ally indeed had — '* straightened 
her backbone." She preceded her husband 
up the stairs, with a white, drawn face. 

"Mummy!" 

That was her boy's voice. She caught him 
in her arms, and, straining him to her passion- 
ately, covered him with kisses. The boy 
struggled, surprised and frightened. 

" Mummy, you're crussin' me. Yoiir kisses 
is like bites. Mummy, mummy, you're hurtin' 
me!" 

He freed himself petulantly. 

" Don't make such a noise, Phillie,'' his 
father said in a vexed voice. " There's a little 
girl that wants to sleep." 

His father rarely spoke to Phillie, excepting 
to comment on some breach of good conduct. 
He was not fond of the child, for reasons in 
the abstract amiable enough, foremost among 
them these two : the handsome, willful child 
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was too like himself in face and in some re- 
spects in character ; and was a boy. Philip 
would not have withheld love from a daughter, 
the plainest and least gifted, but his heart did 
not warm toward his beautiful, brilliant son. 

" Go away," he said, as the child approached 
the basket. 

Phillie's face clouded. His world was begin- 
ning to be a very dark one. Mrs. Wegham, 
who had given him many a sugar-stick, 
had gone away — *' forever **; Mr. and Mrs. 
Williams, who had given him many a pat on 
the head, had gone away — "forever"; Mr. 
Wegham, who had carried him twenty rides 
to London, who had called him by a dozen 
funny names, and had given him his Jerry 
Num, had gone away — not, they told him, 
" forever," but oh ! it might be for years. 
Mummy, who had been his patient, tender 
friend for ages, had become strange, and 
frightened- him with her hot, angry eyes ; 
father, who had never loved him, was taken 
up with a goosie-girl. Phillie stood rooted 
to the floor, pondering these things in his 
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heart, and then he slowly walked across the 
room with the little stagey step that was his 
when in great trouble, and sat down beside the 
Jerry Num. And the red blossoms all seemed 
black. It was just (in Phillie's wording)** as if 
God had blowed out the sun." Phillie was a 
poet, and believed that God lighted the sun 
and ** blowed it out " as it pleased him. This 
belief, and a few others, equally extraordinary, 
about the stars, made up his astronomical 
system, which was that of a very early as- 
tronomer, and far prettier than the systems of 
most of the early astronomers, while probably 
quite as correct, according to what we mys- 
teriously call '* modern light" 

His mother now began to ' bustle about. 
There is an old saw that cleanliness is next to 
godliness, and it would sometimes seem as if 
tidiness were next to self-righteousness. Let 
but the reader try to recall what has been his 
own impulse in moments of overweening self- 
satisfaction, combined with intolerance. Has it 
not been "to tidy up" a room, or a part of a 
room, or table, or drawer, or desk or — some- 
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thing, whatever thing untidy is at hand ? It is 
not uncommon for a householder when under 
the influence of this passion to tidy his whole 
house to perfection : and we all know people 
naturally untidy, who, in fits of self-righteous- 
ness, betake themselves to the lumber-rooms in 
their houses and dust every broken cup in 
these as if they were drawing-room ornaments. 
Ally Ray, one of the most slatternly of 
women, with difficulty having overcome her 
impulse to take the strange baby from Philip, 
and give vent to all the indignation that was 
seething at her mother's heart to see her own 
boy — and his own boy — slighted in favor of 
this girl,* gave herself that pat on the back 
which the truly virtuous only give themselves 
in very weak moments, and then, in a tumult 
of self-gratulation, began tidying the untidy 
room, whisking about everything that came 
in her way, with an energy that caused her 
benighted husband to look up with a smile of 
pleasure and surprise ; for the baby was fast 
asleep, and he liked to see the place being 
set in order. He was no psychologist, and 
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went below the surface of nothing— except a 
garden bed. Not so Phillie. Every child is a 
psychologist, and he felt at once that there was 
temper in this sudden display of housewifeli- 
ness, and betook himself hastily to the stair- 
top, wondering what the world was coming 
to next 



CHAPTER IX. 

COMPLICATIONS BROUGHT ABOUT BY PHILLIE. 

It was the middle night, but bright as late 
evening. The white-faced moon and stars 
had come out and made what Phillie called " a 
little shine." It was always a cause of wonder 
and regret to Phillie that they should give so 
little light. He had confided to his mother 
that he thought it a pity God did not put all 
the stars together and make another moon ; 
but he supposed that couldn't be done now, 
Phillie had a way of alluding to certain points 
in the creation as if they embodied irretriev- 
able blunders, which he, enlightened boy, saw 
plainly, but in his large indulgence was pre- 
pared to treat leniently. This condescending 
attitude perplexed and shocked his mother ; as 
indeed Phillie's views, even more than his 
acts, alarmed her. On the night which fol- 

71 
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lowed the eventful day described in the last 
chapter, Phillie suddenly woke up, and, having 
yawned once or twice, began to look about 
him. It was not so light in the room as if 
their little lamp were burning, though the 
moon and stars were burning. It was, how- 
ever, as light as it had been when Phillie went 
to bed. The outlines of the furniture were 
plain, and the outline of his dolly was plain. 
His dolly lay on the floor, with her poor 
swollen feet uncovered, and it struck him that 
she must be very cold ; so he bundled out of 
his bed to take her into it. He was returning 
by a rather circuitous route, simply because 
the spirit of adventure had seized him, and he 
wanted to make the grand tour of what was to 
him Darkest Europe, when his foot stumbled 
against something. It was the greatest won- 
der in life that he was able to steady himself, 
and did not fall with the dolly. 

The thing he stumbled against was a basket, 
and — oh, yes ! now he remembered everything ! 
— the baby was here. He bent down and 
looked in. A great moonbeam fell on the 
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basket, the baby, and him. The baby had 
a round rosy face, black straight hair, and a 
little curl of a hand. I suppose you can 
imagine the effect. Phillie could not stifle his 
admiration, and a gurgle of delight escaped 
him. It was the old story of the father and 
the child. Phillie, bowed under the weight of 
three years, felt naturally paternal toward the 
week-old baby. He had seen a large number 
of babies — the quarter of Babylon in which he 
lived was a sort of Babyland — but he could 
recall none so beautiful as this one, his one, 
sharing his room with him, lying there in the 
middle night, with him looking at her and 
stroking her little hand, very gently, lest his 
huge, massive hand should crush it. 

The moon now got caught in a cloud, and, 
as he was unable to see the baby any more, 
Phillie resolved sadly to return to his bed with 
dolly ; but the curly hand had wound itself 
into a bit of dolly's dress, and the manly brain 
of Phillie at once made it clear to him that this 
was a delicate hint. The baby-girl wanted the 
toy-baby. He accordingly tucked them up 
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together, bravely yielding up what had hith- 
erto been his most loved possession, and feel- 
ing, it was evident, like one who leaves his 
childhood's days behind him. 

As the moon broke out again a large ray 
fell on a benevolent-faced little boy, drawn up 
to his full height beside the cradle — like wis- 
dom on a monument, smiling at youth. 
Something stirred. Was it his father ? 

All the dignity of the sage forsook the man 
aged three, and, scudding along the moonbeam 
that made the path clear to his bed, a wonder- 
ful little figure in gleaming white nightgown 
and gleaming gold curls, he jumped between 
the sheets and lay down, stiffening legs and 
arms, and crunching up eyes and mouth, evi- 
dently under the impression that this gave him 
the look of a sleeper. All the stars twinkled 
in the sky, and even the moon's face did not 
darken, but then the stars and moon have no 
morality. As for the stars, they are always 
twinkling, as if this sad old world of ours were 
never without some little sweet child making 
its music ring merrily, merrily. 
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While Phillie, the rascal, was shamming 
sleep — tableau vivant was not much in his line, 
and even the other baby could not have failed 
more completely, had it attempted to personate 
slumber — Ally Ray sat up in her bed. Now, if 
you are a man, whose eyes are bent on this 
page, and you read what is coming, you will 
not believe that it happened. Ally Ray had 
dreamed that the strange baby had put its hands 
into her breast, and had plucked out her heart 
just as a baby might put its hands into a rose 
and pluck out its heart. 

That is not, good sir, the sort of thing you 
ever dreamed, nor did probably your mother, 
wife, or sister (cultured women all these) ever 
dream the like. But uncultured women have 
dreamed such dreams, and among these women 
some have become the mothers of poets, and 
some of painters, and some of priests, and 
some have become the mothers of prophets, 
and many have become the mothers of heroes. 
I have it from Ally Ray's own lips that she 
dreamed this dream, and Ally Ray had become 
the mother of my poet, Phillie, just now 
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shamming and not sublime; but have you ever 
known a poet who was always sublime and 
never shammed ? 

Ally rose. Her breast, where the warm 
heart should have beaten, was icy cold, her 
face was hard and white, as she stole over to 
the basket ; but when she knelt down beside 
it and looked in — oh, Phillie, how you compli- 
cated matters! — it became literally agleam 
with indignation. There slept the strange 
baby with her boy's doll, his only one, his bed- 
fellow, tucked in with her by loving hands, 
and — Phillie? She looked over at his bed. 
Phillie was sleeping **^/(<?«^, withouten any com- 
panyCy' his sheets crumpled, his blankets hang- 
ing down uncomfortably, his counterpane in a 
roll at the bed-foot. Philip had had no thought 
for his own boy. Ally's face grew very dark ; 
her impulse was to snatch the doll from the 
baby, and she was only prevented from doing 
this by the knowledge that the child would cry 
and wake the room. She softly left its side, 
and went to her boy, whose bed she smoothed 
with light, loving hands. 
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"1*1X1 'sleep," said Phillie, his eyes still 
closed, as if in a spasm of great pain. It was 
his usual announcement when his mother 
came to his bed-side, his thirst for praise being 
stronger than any sense of logic, or, perhaps — 
alas for baby morality — truth. 
I " Good little boy," said the mother of this 
bad little boy, and laid her frail hands on his 
curls, running her fingers through them till the 
magic of their touch sent the small sinner to 
sleep's heaven. Then Ally watched beside 
him, sitting on the floor by the low bed, with 
hands about her knees and head bent forward, 
cold, very cold, though, with the laziness of her 
people (oh, my west islanders !), she sat and 
shivered, rather than rise to seek a shawl to 
wrap about herself. She sat there full three 
hours, till the moon set, and the stars grew 
faint and died in the growing brightness. 
Then she rose and flung a day-wrapper — the 
ill-made thing that she called dress — over her 
night-wrapper, and over that a shawl, pinned 
under her face and serving for bonnet and 
cloak, and put her naked feet into boots, and 
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SO Stole from the room and from the house, 
taking with her the baby wrapped in a blanket. 
A policeman scanned her carefully as she 
passed him, and looked reassured. It was 
only Ally Ray, the pretty Irish girl of a few 
years back, turned into a poor, plain body. 
This policeman was an Irishman who had 
known Ally in better days, and said gravely : 

" YV drunken husban's makin' a slattern of 
ye. It's a pitty. Ally, me gurl, it's a pity. An' 
you so purty, when ye* re tidy." 

Ally walked on quickly. 



CHAPTER X. 



ELDER BLOSSOM. 



The child began to wail. Ally rocked it in 
her arms, but its cries grew louder. It was 
cold, and it was hungry. She could not warm 
it, and still less could she feed it. She went 
into a public house and sat down, having asked 
an insolent looking girl to give her ** a drop 
of warm milk for the child." There were a 
couple of men in the place, and the barmaid 
took no heed of the woman's modest order 
until it was angrily enforced by one of these 
men, who either felt kindly toward the baby, 
or was annoyed by its wailing. '* It's odd," 
he said to his comrade, lowering his voice and 
talking at the pitch of ordinary conversation, 
which apparently he regarded as a whisper, 
" that young woman " (jerking his thumb at 
Ally) " has got that baby, an' I make no doubt 
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half a dozen other kids at home, an' not a 
penny to put bread in their mouths, an' my 
rich guv'nor hasn't a child or chick, an' as fond 
o' them as the poorest is." 

** What's his line ? " asked the other, evi- 
dently more interested in the man's wealth 
then in his childlessness. 

** Ointment." 

*' Really, now ! " 

**Yes; ointment. D'you see that elder 
over there?" 

** Rather ; an* I've seen it when it looked a 
sight better than now, when it was covered 
with blossom. Elder blossom's a pretty thing ! 
looks so clean, to my thinkin'." 

" Yes, it's a pretty thing." The voice of the 
other grew sentimental, and he puffed his pipe 
with a look of large pleasure, as if calling to 
mind some idyl of days gone by, in which 
leagues of land, covered by this charming tree 
in flower, formed a leading item. 

** D'you know Shorncliffe ? " 

'* No ; I can't say as I do." 

" Well, it's a nice enough place when you've 
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a friend at the camp. But 'taint of Shorn- 
cliffe that I was goin' to speak. On the way 
there there's a bit o* land covered with elder, 
an' that's to my idee the best bit o' scenery on 
the S'uth East'n line. It's a charmin' flower ; " 
— another pensive whiff — •^we lets it down 
with lard." 

*^ Really ! Now that's interesting." 

The other listened attentively, and Ally, 
feeding the baby, let no word escape her. 

** We don't make ointment only. There's 
the water — ay-quay, we calls it." 

** Got by distillin', I suppose." 

The elder-man (** elder" to be taken as a 
noun prefix) looked rather indignant. When 
you are talking for the public benefit it is 
annoying to be anticipated, and common 
delicacy might have prevented the other man 
from fussily intimating that he knew how ay- 
quays were commonly obtained. He suffered 
for his precipitancy ; for his vis-h-vis, who had 
evidently been inclined to be communicative 
and explain the whole process of adapting 
elder-blossoms to toilet uses, closed his lips 
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Stiffly over his pipe, thus announcing his in- 
tention to say no more. Some frigid answers 
were wrung from him to such questions as 
where his ** guv'nor " had his factory, and where 
his private domicile. The answer to the last 
question was, it may be said, given with some 
pride, though in the most distant of tones. 
Then the elder-man rose, paid for his 
repast, and betook himself to the scene of his 
morning labors. Ally, too, rose, paid for the 
child's milk — she had herself taken nothing — 
then took the first train to Hampstead Heath. 

Hampstead Heath is a pretty place, though 
this should never be said save in a whisper in 
the presence of Hampstead Heathens, who are 
under the impression that, as they put it,** there 
is no place in the world quite like Hampstead 
Heath." Of course they are perfectly justified 
in saying this, and the same thing might be 
justly said of every other place between Hamp- 
stead Heath and the world's end. Nature's 
exhaustless originality is evident in the fact 
that there are no two places in the world 
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"quite like" each other. In my home in the 
West the people of Cork think that town re- 
markably like Athens, but they do not think it 
** quite like " Athens ; they know that places 
do not repeat themselves and are not repeated. 
In face of this truth, the Hampstead boast — 
they make the same boast at Cambridge — is 
a little bit ridiculous. , 

Everyone who knows Hampstead knows 
that a modern comedy of Four P*s is always 
being played there. Two of the P*s stand for 
painters and politicians, and one of them stands 
for parvenus. What the fourth P stands for is 
just now immaterial. 

It was to the house of a parvenu of Hamp- 
stead that Ally Ray turned her steps. When 
she found herself outside its gates it was past 
eight o'clock. There was a lodge, but nobody 
in attendance. She pushed open the gate, 
which was ajar, and walked bravely up to the 
house. The steps leading to the hall door 
gleamed with recent washing, but to Ally's 
relief no servant was about. In the ample 
portico there were rustic seats. On one of 
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these she placed the sleeping child, and then 
walked down the long path to the gate in full 
view of the house, passed out of the gate 
again, and walked back to the station with a 
step as quiet as was her heart. If anyone had 
been at the lodge, Ally had meant to ask to see 
** the lady," and if she had been refused ad- 
mission to '* the lady," she had meant to sit 
outside the gate "all day," and waylay her. 
So she said. 

As it wasf she had seen, had spoken to, no 
one. She had been prepared for this possi- 
bility, and had placed in the clothing of the 
child a slip of paper containing the words, ** The 
mother of this child, abandoned by her husband, 
is dead.^^ 

Nothing else. Yet as Ally walked with 
light steps down the road which led from the 
house to the railway station, there was no cloud 
on her broad brow, no dimness in her gray 
eyes, to tell of the conflict in her mind. It was 
evident that this young Irishwoman, offended 
wife and mother, regarded her strange action 
as right. She had removed from her home a 
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source of bitterness, had parted Jessica's baby 
from her own baby. She gave no thought to 
the possible return of the child's father, no 
thought to the trouble which she might be 
bringing on it and on others. Philip had pro- 
posed and she had disposed. It did not 
seem to strike her that in so doing she had, 
in the forcible language of her class, put her- 
self in God's place. A look of curious rest- 
fulness came over her face, one in which lay 
no suspicion that perhaps after all this bit of 
woman's scheming might not be final. 



CHAPTER XL 



FATHER AND SON. 



It had struck eight o'clock before Philip 
Ray jumped from his bed. 

'' Ally ! " 

No answer. Not a sign of his wife any- 
where. Not a sign of the baby. Phillie stood 
on his bed, wriggling into a little frock. 

" Do you know where your mother is ?" 

" No." 

Phillie at once began to cry. It seemed so 
disobliging to answer ** No," and it was wiser 
to oblige his father. He much wished he 
could have answered in the affirmative. 

" I suppose you're hungry," observed Philip, 
always unappreciative of Phillie s flights of in- 
tellect and soul. The child was indeed hungry, 
as well as miserable, so he confessed that he 
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wouM like to have his bread and milk. His 
father made it for him, and lifted the little lad 
on to a chair, then went and stood against the 
mantelpiece. Phillie stretched his two arms 
out straight before him, one on each side of 
the bowl, and said politely and kindly : 

" Isn't you going to have anyfing?" 

" No." 

Then Phillie bent his head over the little 
bowl, which was the only thing on the large, 
long table, and said solemnly : 

" O Lord, bless these Thy gifs to our usies, 
an' US-selves to Thy service. Ah-men." 

Philip's grim face relaxed. Certainly the 
little fellow was very funny. From where he 
stood at the other end of the room he looked 
at him, and noticed for the first time that he 
had his mother's brow — large and square — and 
his mother's mouth — beautiful and serious. 
As he prayed, moreover, the child's face had 
that mystic something in it which Philip saw 
often in the face of his wife, and knew not 
how to understand. The child did not touch 
his food. Philip went over to him, carrying a 
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chair with him, and, sitting down, took Phillie 
on his knee. 

'* Isn't it all right now, my little chap ?" 

" Mummy sweekens it." 

'' What next ! " 

Philip rose impatiently, carrying the child 
with him. *' / never got sugar with my bread 
and milk." As he spoke he opened a cup- 
board angrily, took from it a bag, in which 
there was a small quantity of sugar, and re- 
turned to the table with it. Phillie looked 
surprised and pleased, and watched the lumps 
sink gurgling into the milk with considerable 
interest and pleasure. 

" Now I suppose you want to be fed ? " 

Philip held a spoonful of the bread and milk 
to the boy's lips, but Phillie, with the persis- 
tency and incoherency of old Kaspar in the 
familiar poem, said again : 

" Mummy sweekens it." 

"■ Look here, Phillie," his father pushed his 
chair some little way back from the table, and 
looked at the poor little sprat with gathering 
brows — '' either you or I are mad. You've 
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got a quarter of a pound of sugar soakin* in 
your bread and milk. Do you want a whole 
candy shop emptied into it?" 

'' No." Phillie burst into tears. " But mum 
— mum — mummy sweekens it" 

His father drew to the table again, and — a 
beautiful patience spreading over his face — said 
gently : 

" YouVe certainly gone off your nut, my little 
un. Come 'long ; eat your breakfast. It*s 
very nice " — tasting it. 

Phillie's face at once cleared up. 

" That's how mummy sweekens it." 

A light broke in on Philip's brain and heart. 
He remembered now that his wife, when she 
made Phillie's breakfast, went through the 
matutinal farce of tasting it, and pursing up 
her lips as if nothing so delicious had ever 
tickled her palate. She would then pass the 
bowl to Phillie with the words : " Mother's 
sweetened it, my pet ; so nice ! " 

How could he have temporarily forgotten it ? 
Indeed, how should he have remembered it, 
with the great ache that there was at his heart ? 
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He tried to make good his remissness, and, 
taking another spoonful of the panada, said 
effusively, ** So nice, Phillie ! " 

Phillie was hypnotized at once ; and his face 
expressed a relish of the accustomed food that 
was quite comical, and was all but wholly the 
result of his father*s treatment of him. The 
addition of sugar may have had just a little to 
do with it. When he had finished, which he 
did, holding the bowl perpendicularly over his 
head and draining its contents, with a wheezing 
noise like that of a small tea-kettle singing, he 
lay back sentimentally in his father's arm, and, 
after a while, like his father, fell to thinking. 
The thoughts of the adult and child met in 
Phillies question, put with the awful calm 
which belongs to very early childhood in face 
of the great mystery. 

*' Is mummy died too ?" 

The last dreary word made the question 
sound infinitely sad, and Philip drew closer to 
him the little fellow who had seen so much of 
death. 

/' I hope not, Phillie." 
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" And our baby ? " 

" What do you know of the baby ? " 

PhiUie was silent at first, but, on being 
pressed, gave a picturesque narrative of his 
nocturnal visit to the basket. 

'* I daresay your mother thought I put your 
dolly with the baby." 

*' I dessay, too," said Phillie blandly. 

" It began to strike me last night that she 
was jealous of the little thing." A sudden 

exclamation escaped him. '* What if now 

No, it can*t be." 

Phillie looked perplexed. He could make 
nothing of the dramatic, fragmentary style, so 
he put his thumb in his mouth, pending further 
conversation. 

" You loved the little baby girl, didn't you, 
Phillie ? " 

" Yes. I give her my best dolly." 

Phillie had in reality only one dolly, but 
apparently the chambers of his mind were 
stored with others. 

" Did you tell mother you loved her ? " 

The little boy's eyes twinkled. As if it were 
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necessary for him to tell his mother ; as if she 
didn't read him like an open book ! 

" Mummy knows fings," he said quietly. 
The satire, pointed as it was, was quite missed 
by the obtuse being for whom it was intended. 

Philip sighed. His little son was very win- 
some, and seemed generous, but in cross- 
examination he was as aggravating as Sam 
Weller. 

'* If your mother weren't a saint, Phillie, I 
should be out of my mind," he said. *' I wonder, 
now, how she'll prove that the hand of God is 
in all this." 

Phillie listened courteously, and then, as 
usual, went off on a track of thought quite 
beside the matter, and interesting only to 
himself. 

*' Has God anyfing else besides a hand, 
pappy ? " 

''Well, really, odd thoughts do drift into 
your head, Phillie," said Philip, who, like most 
people, was naturally of those who attribute to 
the Deity human form and attributes, though 
he had been taught that God is a spirit. 
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** You'd better ask your mother. She knows 
all about it" 

*' Where's my mummy ? My mummy isn't 
died, I hope." 

Phillie's talk was usually a sort of roundel, 
and, having returned to his starting-point, he 
relapsed into silence again, and in less than 
two minutes forgot both the theological ques- 
tion that had exercised his thoughts, and his 
anxiety about his mother. '* I fink," he said, 
with pretty embarrassment, trying to break it 
delicately to his father that the long tSte-it-tSte 
was beginning to bore him, ** I fink I'll go and 
look after my flow's." 

And so saying, he betook himself to the 
garden. 

Philip went to the window and looked out. 
The houses were only just beginning to wake 
up. Here a blind was drawn up crookedly, 
and a family bustled about within ; there a 
woman, scantily attired, lifted thin arms to 
dress thin hair, peering anxiously the while 
into a piece of looking-glass laid against a 
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window-pane ; further on a little child pressed 
a white face to the shut window, a coward 
within the room was beating a girl, and the 
hideous sound of the strokes was mingled 
with shrill screams ; angry, loud-voiced women 
called to their children playing in the street, 
and girls in waterproofs, with the sleep not 
yet sluiced from their faces, opened street- 
doors. The air began to grow smutted and 
thick, as black volumes of smoke rose from 
paper-filled, grease-fed fires. And to this 
place it was that Philip Ray had brought the 
wife whom he had married four years ago, 
when both of them had lived in happy service 
at a country vicarage in that garden of 
England, Kent. 

To the young man, lost in thought as he 
stood at the window, the near houses suddenly 
grew spectral and vanished, and in their stead 
he saw again Lympne Hill, near Hythe. 
Tis the pleasantest thing in the world to sit 
in the grass on this hill and look across 
Romney Marsh over miles, miles of land, 
dotted with sheep like foam, to the sea, across 
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leagues, leagues of water, dotted with foam 
like sheep, both the sea and the land flat. To 
him, moreover, who sits on Lympne Hill, both 
the sea and the land are silent as the sky, 
which, as seen by him who lies back on the 
hillside, looks scarce bigger than the sea and 
the marsh put together, and which, like them, 
is dotted with fleecy things — clouds — like 
sheep. The sea, the marsh, and the sky, all 
came back to Philip ; and more came back. 
He journeyed in memory what would be a 
three hours' drive in a poor slow railway train 
(it was a three seconds' drive in a train of 
thought) into Kent, beyond the marsh, till he 
came to a village clustered about the knees of 
one of those old churches that have a story 
to tell. Here it was that he and Ally had 
spent those happy years. Ally ! Where was 
she ? Philip opened the window and peered 
out. There was no sign of her. 



CHAPTER XII. 



THE NAME DISCUSSION. 



"At last, Ally!" Philip ran to meet his 
wife, and all but carried her back into the 
room. 

'* Dear, Tm so tired," came the answer in a 
faint voice. " Make me a cup o* tea." 

Philip started. ** What have you been doin' 
with yourself, wife ! What have you done 
with the baby ? Never mind, it's all right. I 
see by your eyes. Wait till I make you the 
tea, an' you've drunk it, an' then you can tell 
me all." 

Ally threw off her shawl. The morning air 
had given her cheeks a glow, and her gray 
eyes sparkled. 

'* I say, Molly Bawn " (Bawn was the only 

Irish word that Philip knew ; he attached no 

very definite meaning to it, and could not in 
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thought separate it from Molly), " you're look- 
ing What's the Irish for handsome ? *' 

'' Sure, ' handsome * is an Irish word, Philip ! 
But go 'long with you, flatterin' y*r own wife. 
Is that tea near ready ? " 

Philip brought it to her. Cup in hand, she 
paused. 

" Where's my boy, Philip ? " 

" He's gardenin'. I declare my heart's 
gone out to the little chap. We've had a 
rare good time together." 

"Ye don't say that, Philip?" Ally put 
down her cup, and dried her eyes with a 
corner of the discarded shawl. '* Sure, the 
hand of God is in it." 

" There ! " Philip clapped his leg. '' If I 
didn't know as you'd say that Drink your 
tea now, Ally, an' cry after." 

Ally drank her tea in silence. Philip too 
said nothing, till she passed him the empty 
cup. Then he said : 

** Now, wife, what about the baby ?" 

"You look into my eyes, Philip." Ally had 
risen and stood before her husband. " Do 
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they speak truth or lies ? I was angry with 
you, I won't deny it ; but in what Tve done 
this mornin' I do think IVe done what's best 
be all of us. I feel it's all right, Philip, an' 
I'll find out about it before night to-day. 
Now will ye trust me a bit, an' ask no ques- 
tions ? Will ye?" 

There is not a man in the world who could 
have looked into those gray eyes and said no. 

Philip kissed her. 

'* Will ye promise me, darlin', not to put 
the bottle to y'r lips this day ? Will ye ? " 

Philip promised.' 

Early in the afternoon Ally was on her 
second journey to Hampstead. What she 
meant to find out was what the people at the 
big house had done about the baby. She 
would ask the servants. She would tell them 
that the baby was not hers, would tell them 
its whole true story, and find out what the 
lady was doing about it. 

No, she wouldn't do that. 

She would say she had seen a baby left on 
the door-steps. 
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No, she couldn't do that. 

She would Ah, never mind thinking 

about it ! She would just " trust to luck " 
and the moment's inspiration. So she walked 
up to the garden. A lady was near the gate, 
and started at the figure outside it. Her 
pretty face blanched. 

'* Do you want anything? Have you — 
have you a little baby ? " 

*' No, ma'am. I've a little boy aged three, 



ma'am. " 



" Indeed ! You are very poor, I think?" 

'* I am, ma'am." 

'' Fred ! " 

"Well, Joyce?" 

'' I want you to give this poor Irishwoman 
something, just because it's — to-day." 

*' A very cogent reason, my dear," answered 
her husband. ** To-morrow will be — to-mor- 
row, so we'd better then grant them Home 
Rule, and have done with the distressful 
people." He spoke in a low tone, with 
a smile, but took out his purse as he 
spoke. 

405873 
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" Thank you, sir." Ally drew back from the 
proffered money. *' I didn't ask charity." 

'* There, Joyce, what a fool you have made 
me seem ! " Fred's whisper was an indignant 
one. **Stop!" — he turned to the woman 
again — " have you — er — a — a baby ? " 

" No, sir ; I have a little boy aged three, 
sir." 

** You're quite sure you haven't a baby," 
Joyce said searchingly. 

'* Quite sure, ma'am." 

The gray eyes lighted up. 

" Joyce, you are silly." Fred spoke again 
in an undertone. Then he said, a little 
imperiously, for he was annoyed, he knew not 
altogether why : 

" What are you standing by this gate for?" 

** I was lookin' at your lady, sir." 

The woman moved on. 

" That's one for me, bad ; and one for you, 
good, ' my lady.' Why, Joyce, you do look a 
picture. I never saw you so absurdly pretty 
and happy before, all because of a found baby." 

Joyce had a far-away look in her eyes. 
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" I don't think that woman was its mother ; 
do you, Fred ? They haven't at all the same 
type of face. I could see no least .resem- 
blance." 

" Ahem ! It has beien known for a baby 
to resemble its father, Joyce. I don't say it's 
right that it should, but it sometimes does." 

"You're so sarcastic, Fred. One can't 
think of everything at once, and that didn't 
come to my mind." 

*' I see." 

" You think she was its mother, Fred ? " 

" No ! I don't ! " 

*' You needn't get so loud about it, dear. 
Why don't you ? " 

"Because" — Fred linked his arm in his 
wife's — "because I think, Joy, that woman is 
about as unlikely a one to leave her baby on 
a doorstep as any woman I ever beheld. Did 
you not see her eyes ? Were you quite blind, 
my lady ? " 

Joyce nestled up to him. 

" You really have very pretty thoughts, for 
a man, Fred. I did see her eyes. Shes Eye- 
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risk. Dear, that's a pun ; I'm so happy, so 
happy ! " After a pause, *' What shall we call 
it, Fred ? " 

- Call what ? " 

'* As if you don't know ! The baby. What 
did you do with the little scrap of paper?" 

'* I have kept it, Joyce. About the name, 
now. Your own is the prettiest in English." 

" I should like to call it May, Fred, because 
our own little one was born in May." 

" Well, call it May, then." 

'* No, dear, I want us to talk it over. I like 
you to have a voice in the matter, Fred." 

''Do you?" smiling. "Well, there's the 
name Bessie. My mother's name is Bessie ; 
at least my father always called her so. I've 
heard that she was christened Elise. Bessie's 
a regular English name." 

"Oh!" Joyce coughed. "I don't think I 
very much like the name Bessie. It's so — 
archaic." 

" I think it abominable." 

" Now, Fred, that's tiresome of you. It 
gave me quite a shock to think that you wanted 
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the dear little thing called Bessie, and all the 
time you didn't. Do suggest some other 
names." 

''Gladys, Margery, Dorothy — those are 
rather pretty names, aren't they? and just 
now becoming the fashion." 

'* I should like the little thing to be called 
May." 

" Well, call her May then." 
"Yes, dear, as you like the name." 
Fred's eyes brightened. This is what Joyce 
called talking a thing over, and his *' having a 
voice" in the matter. She invariably men- 
tioned her wish at starting, and returned to it 
in concluding. 

The little thing was named May Sturge. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE ROMANCE OF FRED STURGE's PARENTS. 

The lines of Baby May had fallen in pleas- 
ant places. Fred Sturge, whose child by adop- 
tion she had become, was what Englishmen 
who appear to regard themselves as peculiarly 
God-made style "self-made." He had be- 
come one of the wealthiest men in England, 
through combining six-o'clock-in-the-morning 
courage with temperance and keen business 
talent. He had not started his commercial 
life with the interesting half crown, and igno- 
rance of all save the rudiments of culture, but 
with a flourishing, if small, business bequeathed 
to him by his father, and with a thoroughly 
good education which he owed to his mother. 
His father had had an inventive genius and 
had invented both the specialties of which 
Fred's workman had boasted. H is mother was 

a Frenchwoman of great strength of character 
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and of the highest culture. She had married 
John Sturge to escape the loneliness of a life 
led in a dreary schoolroom, surrounded by 
unruly children, whom she had been informed 
it was her duty '* to teach, but not to control," 
their mother being of opinion that this was a 
feasible thing. Mademoiselle had one day 
informed this stately and wonderful person 
that she meant to marry John Sturge. 

" The — parf-yoom-oor ? " gasped Mrs. Moly- 
neux. 

"Yes, madame." 

" Well, I should have thought you could have 
waited till a — a gentleman proposed to you." 

'* I think him a gentleman, madame." 

*' Oh, that's nonsense. A man with an open 
shop isn't a gentleman, according to English 
notions." 

'* I have French notions, madame." 

" Well, I hope nobody will think you met 
him in my drawing room." 

*' I think, madame, people will have noticed 
that I have never had the honor to sit in your 
drawing room, or to meet anyone, gentleman 
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or lady, in your house. I have spent the time, 
madame, with your children." 

**And how did you come to know John 
Sturge?" 

'*You will be shocked, madame; across his 
counter. I have written him letters — I mean, 
madame*' (as Mrs. Molyneuxs face froze with 
horror), '* I have written letters for him to 
France-" 

- Well ? " 

Mrs. Molyneux's voice was glacial. 

" Oh, one thing led to another ; you will un- 
derstand, madameo" (Madame's face flushed 
furiously ; the common humanity hinted at in 
this remark astounded and incensed her.) *' I 
had no other friend, and — voilii tout, madame'' 

Mrs. Molyneux sank upon the sofa. *' I 
suppose it can't be helped now ; but I must 
say I wish the shop were not in our neigh- 
borhood." 

*' I wish so, also, madame." 

Irony was quite thrown away on Mrs. Moly- 
neux. She was a large blond woman, with 
a foolish, handsome face, with all manner of 
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possibilities in the soft, pretty mouth, which 
she had taught herself to purse tightly. She 
was the daughter of a country chemist, with 
a dread bordering on mania of this fact 
becoming the talk of London. The country 
chemist had died, leaving a stainless reputation 
for honesty and industry, and this one daugh- 
ter, married to a London physician in good 
practice and in good fame, but not the fame 
which makes a physician the talk of London, 
and fires the curiosity of the four millions and 
odd there residing concerning the parentage 
of his wife. 

" I think, mademoiselle, we will say nothing 
to the children about this till — er — you leave 
us, and — well, of course they must be told 
then." 

" Yes, madame." 

A smile like summer-lightning came into the 
clever French eyes. 

'* Do you wish to say anything more to me, 
madame ? " 

*' No, I don't think I do. Stop a minute. 
Yes." 
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Perhaps the vision of six years* hard labor, 
borne unmurmuringly by this fine heroine, for 
no crime save the one of poverty, flitted before 
Mrs. Molyneux ; perhaps she called to mind 
the circumstance that mademoiselle was in a 
strange land among strangers ; perhaps there 
came back to her the remembrance of what 
had been her own feelings when, sixteen years 
before, she had plighted her troth to a poor, 
good man whose name at that time had been 
unknown, save in their little village. Be it 
what it might, Mrs. Molyneux's pretty mouth 
unpursed, as she said suddenly, rising, and in 
her embarrassment looking charming, or, as 
the Frenchwoman, who was by many years her 
junior, put it, looking un chire enfant : 

" I want to thank you for all the trouble 
you have taken with the — our — children, and 
I do hope you will be happy, mademoiselle." 

When one has the heart of a Kelt in one's 
bosom, it will not always beat to common 
time. Something at once went wrong, or, 
rather, right, in mademoiselle's heart. Her 
thin lips worked with the pain of pleased 
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surprise, and, being a queer Frenchwoman — 
all Frenchwomen are queer — she pinched her 
lashes over misty eyes, and then, taking the 
large white hand that Mrs. Molyneux extended 
to her, kissed it. She did this prettily. A 
French peasantess will kiss your hand prettily, 
and mademoiselle was the daughter of a 
French peer. 

Mrs. Molyneux flushed deeply. She had 
never had her hand kissed before, and it was 
really a pleasant sensation. But it made her 
feel a little bit silly, too, and, not being a 
French fine lady, but an English '' chire 
enfant^' she obeyed the good impulse of the 
moment, and gave the astonished French- 
woman a sister s hearty kiss. 

And then there was nothing more said of 
mademoiselle's engagement till mademoiselle 
was on the verge of departure. 

*' Good-by, good-by, cherished angels," she 
said to those very earthly creatures, the little 
Molyneuxs. Nobody ever called them 
cherished angels but mademoiselle, and the 
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tears rolled down their fat cheeks as this sud- 
denly struck them. 

*' The cab hasn't come yet, moselle " (I don't 
know why the young Molyneux called made- 
moiselle *' moselle," but they did so), '* you 
will look into the shop when we come to buy ; 
won't you ? " 

" Yes, my pets." 

'* How indelicate you are, children ! " 

That was Mrs. Molyneux, who thought her- 
self very delicate. Mademoiselle smiled. 

Joyce Molyneux, the flower of the flock, a 
tall, white-browed girl, nestled up to the 
Frenchwoman. 

*' You're not hurt, moselle, are you ? " 

*' No, my dear love." 

Ten years later Joyce Molyneux was herself 
a bride ; and, in less than two years after that, 
the Frenchwoman who had made the fair girl 
charming stood by her death-bed, Joyce's sole 
heiress ; and all that there was to be be- 
queathed was a little golden-haired baby. 

It was one of those stories that people shake 
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their heads over, and do not tell, because they 
baffle comprehension. Dr. Molyneux had died 
suddenly, leaving all his papers, as his widow 
pretty correctly, if not very elegantly said, " in 
a muddle." Whether this state of affairs was 
due to her improvidence or to his bad finance, 
nobody knew, excepting two very taciturn 
persons, who kept what they knew to them- 
selves. Mrs. Molyneux gave her pretty eldest 
child to a scamp, and Joyce Ellington was a 
widow before her child was born, and did not 
live to see it named. She was not of the 
strong of the earth, and held out her arms 
to death as a child does to a friend. After 
many years little Joyce Ellington became the 
wife of Fred St urge. Fred's French mother 
regarded this marriage as arranged by her, 
Fred and his wife regarded it as arranged 
by themselves, and the old chemist, who had 
lived to see it accomplished and bless the 
happy young couple, regarded it as arranged 
by Providence. Everything went well after 
that. Fred was a capital financier, and became 
richer from year to year. Moreover, he was 
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a man of culture. In his leisure time, which 
was large, and of late years had been steadily 
becoming larger, he read much both in English 
and French ; he had traveled in most Euro- 
pean countries and in America ; his house 
was not only artistically furnished, but was 
a literary and artistic center in literary and 
artistic Hampstead. 

Altogether Fred Sturge was the very best 
type of a class of Englishman that is probably 
as God-made as any other. The only shadow 
that fell across his life was the absence of a 
child. Both he and Joyce longed for a child, 
especially Joyce, whose delight when he put 
the " found baby " into her arms knew no 
bounds. She laughed and cried, then laughed 
again, and then cried no more, but kissed the 
week-old baby that no woman had yet kissed. 

And so Jessicas baby became Joyces. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE INTERVIEW WITH THE REVEREND COLLETT. 

Philip Ray's remorse was not fruitless, and 

his bitter self-accusation during Ally's absence 

in Hampstead was followed by a resolve to 

redeem, as far as possible, the past. She had 

not left the house an hour on her second 

journey out of London, when, giving Phillie 

into the charge of a kind neighbor — there is 

not a slum in this great city but one inmate of 

it has that glorious title — he betook himself to 

a small stationery shop and there invested, not 

in a penny paper, but in a penny " read," by 

this means making himself possessor, ideally 

speaking, of all the morning journals, among 

them that expensive one. The Times. From 

it he copied an advertisement, and then set out 

on a long tramp, never pausing till on the area 

steps of a handsome house in Mayfair. 
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'* Is Mr.Collett at home, Louisa?" he asked 
of the dapper maid who opened the door. 

"Yes, Ray. To think of you coming now ! 
How is Ally, and how's the boy ? " 

** They're well, thank God. And how is 
yourself, Louisa? May I shake hands with 

** Indeed you may. Why in the world 
shouldn't you ? ' Should auld acquaintance be 
forgot ? ' " The pretty maid smiled charmingly. 
" But you want to see Mr. Collett, and there's 
no talk in you ; that I can see quite plain." 

*' I should like to see Mr. Collett, Louisa, 
and I'm glad to see you," Philip made an 
attempt at combining truth with politeness. 
** The wife'll be glad to hear of you too." 

Louisa's eyes sparkled. '* Step into the 
passage here and wait, and I'll go and see if 
he's disengaged." .She hurried off, and it was 
some time before she returned. 

'* Yes, he'll see you — this way, Ray. Stop 
a minute!" (They stood in the dusk of the 
kitchen stair-flight). "It's just nothin', but I 
want you to give it to Ally with my love ; and 
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the little tie's for the boy, with a kiss from 
Aunty Loo. Go long with you now, quickly — 
it's the first o' those doors." 

Philip strode along. He was tired and 
hungry, but his face lighted up at the girl's 
kindness. She meanwhile stood on the stair- 
top — not crying, no ; she was too brave and 
proud for that ; she held her head high and her 
heart high, strong in the belief that no one 
knew that the day had been when she had 
loved this man, and that the day would never 
come when she would love another. She 
made no lamentation, bearing her lot with the 
fine heroism of silence. A poor soul Joan of 
Arc, with the body of her in coat of mail, 
compared with a girl like this, with her heart 
in coat of mail. So had thought, not for the 
first time, the Reverend Collett as he had 
noted the play of color in the girls face while 
she announced that Ray, the gardener, was in 
the kitchen. 

*' Poor little lass — well-a-day ! '' he muttered, 
then grunted, as immediately after the girl's 
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disappearance Philip Ray appeared at his 
study door : 

** Here's my handsome Irresistible ! " 

Ray was used to the Reverend Collett's 
grunting, and, not having caught the words 
which this gentleman had said, drew no un- 
favorable conclusion as to the reception in 
store for himself. 

''Could I speak with you a moment, sir?" 
he asked. 

''Yes, Ray." 

Mr. Collett looked up. He was a little 
dark-complexioned gentleman, with large, 
slow eyes. 

" I want to apply for this situation, sir." 

The Reverend Collett took the slip of paper 
with a " humph," and read : 

" Wanted : a man and wife, as gardener and 
gatekeeper. Good wages given and excellent 
references required. Apply in person. F. 
Sturge, Orchardscroft, Hampstead Heath." 

The slow-eyed clergyman looked up. 

" What excellent references have you got, 
Ray ? " 
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" I thought — I hoped, sir — I 
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"You made up your mind I would write you 
a glowing character. Well I won't. 

"Then there's no more to say, sir." 

The young man turned to go. 

" There's a lot more to say, Ray." The 
clergyman strummed on his knee a tune which 
was not that of any hymn, ancient or modern. 
" Perhaps you can answer me this question : 
What one thing in your character could I 
praise ? 

" I'm honest, sir." 

"You're not." 

Ray flushed hotly, and the slow eyes resting 
on his face drank in the beauty of it. 

" Very few men are honest, my friend ; and 
you're a thief. Every man who drinks is a 
thief." 

" I'm clever with my hands, sir." 

" You're not. You're a clown. A drunkard 
might as well not have hands." 

" I've signed the pledge, sir." 

" When ? " 

" An hour ago," 
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" Ahem ! You're a total abstainer of an 
hour s standing, then." 

" I have touched no intoxicant for ten days, 
sir, with God's help and my wife's. Excuse my 
combinin' those two, sir." 

" Tm not at all sure that they're not an 
excellent combination, Ray." A smile flitted 
across the clergyman's face. " Let me shake 
hands with you, my lad. I'm vastly pleased 
with you. Wait a minute, and I will give you 
something in writing." 

Ray's eyes lighted up. He did not know 
what his late master was about to write, but his 
heart was quite at rest. The note ran • 

" My Dear Sturge : 

'* This pretty fellow wants a situation such 
as you advertise in to-day's Times. He can 
do almost anything with his hands, and is a 
really nice lad (husband and father, of course). 
His weakness is the common one, but he has 
just had the courage to sign the pledge. I 
want you to try him, and truth to say, I grudge 
him to you, because of his handsome face and 
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fine voice, which I shall miss much in my 
choir ; but I have engaged an ugly noodle in 
his stead, and cannot afford to keep this 
Apollo for an ornament. My love to Joyce, 
and a handshake to yourself. 

'* Yours, heart in it, my old friend, 

"Arthur Collett." 

Having inclosed this letter in an envel- 
ope and sealed it, Mr. Collett took out 
his purse, and gave a sovereign to the 
young man. 

"You'll be wanting to get yourself some 
few things, Ray. Beauty unadorned doesn't 
take, my lad, and you'd better get yourself a 
collar and tie, not to speak of whole boots. 
Give the change to your wife. Why ! " — 
looking at his watch, as Ray began to ex- 
press his thanks — '^ I'm terribly late, and you'll 
have to answer the bishop. Go off, and don't 
dawdle me longer." 

"God bless you, sir!" said Philip, in a 
choking voice, as he helped the fussy gentle- 
man into his overcoat 
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"Oh, yes! Td like to know where my 
sermon-notes are." 

Mr. CoUett looked as if the most welcome 
form of immediate benediction from heaven 
would be the solution of this question. 

" I see them ! No ! This is the letter I 
wrote for you. I suppose I've sealed up my 
notes in that envelope, Ray. Give it to me 
quickly." 

Ray gave the envelope, and looked con- 
siderably relieved that the discovery should 
have been made thus early. 

"Ha! Ha! Ha! How Fred Sturge 
would have laughed. Sort of story he'd have 
told of me till the end of time. You don't 
seem amused, my friend. Well, well ! It 
might have lost you the place, for the notes 
did not certainly set forth your charms; it 
might also, by the way, have lost me my 
place, for I should have laughed outright in 
the pulpit. I should. I couldn't have helped 
it. Ha! Ha! Ha! How everything 
dawdles me ! This candle won't burn now. 
Seal the letter yourself, Ray. Ha I Ha ! " 
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The Reverend CoUett pushed candle and 
match and sealing-wax and seal over to the 
serious-faced young man, and stood beside 
him, shaking with mirth. 

" That'll do, though it's barbarously done, 
Ray." 

They left the room together, the clergyman 
galloping on in front, like a young colt that 
has seized the point of a joke, the other fol- 
lowing him with the curiously passive look 
which usually accompanies great physical 
beauty. At the gate they parted. 

" What say, my lad ? " 

" Your notes, sir." 

Philip Ray held out his notes to the be- 
wildered vicar, whose face suddenly became 
serious. 

" This begins to alarm me, Ray. Tm losing 
my wits, I think. Thank you, and good luck 
go with you." 

"My thanks to you, sir, and God bless 
you ! " Philip Ray replied, touching his hat, 
and using the more clerical phrase. Then he 
dropped behind, and watched the dark, short 
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gentleman walk quickly on, greeting largely as 
he went, and followed by the smiling gazes of 
women old and young, fair and — not fair. In 
less than ten minutes later all these women 
and many men were sitting with faces lifted to 
the face of Arthur CoUett. 

Philip Ray walked back to his home. He 
did not tell Ally of his interview with his old 
master. So far all had gone well, but — would 
the post he sought be filled by another by the 
time he had procured for himself decent cloth- 
ing, and had made his application for it ? He 
had been disappointed too often in seeking 
work to build up very high hopes now, and 
was resolved to keep from his wife any dis- 
appointment that might be in store for him. 
Losing no time in making such alterations in 
his appearance as his wise benefactor had 
recommended, he set out in the forenoon of 
the next day for Hampstead. 



CHAPTER XV. 



"THE HAND OF GOD." 



" Good news ! " 

'' What is it, Philip ? Is it work, Philip ? 
Y' needn't tell me. I see it in y'r face. O 
Philip, I don't know whether to go down on 
me knees, or to go dancin' round an' round 
the room." 

" Well, you are an Irishwoman, Ally ! " 
Philip exclaimed, as Ally, having suddenly 
made up her mind between these two very 
different impulses, whisked up Phillie, and 
waltzed round the table with him, greatly to 
his delight. 

'* Thank God," she said as she sat down, 
her dancing eyes emphasizing her words. 
" God's very good to us, Phillie. Isn't He?" 

" Yes, mummy." 

Phillie always acquiesced in any proposition 

made by his mother, and had learnt from that 
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impulsive woman in the three short years 
of his existence that, come rain, come shine, 
God was very good and greatly to be 
praised. 

" Let's go round again ! " he said, by way 
of clinching the matter, and showing his grati- 
tude in true Hebrew fashion. 

" No, mother's sweetheart. We must now 
sit quite still ! " (Phillie, always agreeable, 
burrowed his round head into his mothers 
bosom), " and father must tell us all. Now, 
Philip, begin at the beginning and don't leave 
anything out Tell us what you said, an' 
what they said, and what you said then, and 
what they then said to you ; an' tell us with 
who it is, an' where, Philip. Tell us just 
everything, an' begin at the beginnin'." 

*' How you do addle my brain with y'r 
chatter. Ally." 

"Ah, now, darlin', don't get crusty, but go 
on with y'r story." 

Ally ignored the fact that her husband had 
not yet begun his story, and moreover lapsed 
into the richest of brogues. This she always 
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did when greatly excited or moved. She 
prided herself on speaking English, under 
ordinary circumstances, *' like anny London 
gurl," excepting (biting sarcasm here) in the 
matter of "dhroppin' the h's." Ally only 
dropped her h's in humor, herb, and hospital, 
which she pronounced *umor, 'urb, and 
'uspitle. Like a noted philosopher living, 
she hailed from Carlow, and no one claimed 
her, as he has been claimed, for England. She 
was rather fond of what she called speaking in 
the English way^ saying '* ride " for " drive," 
and the like. It deceived no one, for her soft 
rich voice, with its curious rise and fall as of 
water, was unmistakably Irish. So were her 
soft dark eyes, with their curious gleams and 
glooms as of water. 

" G'won, darlin', do." 

Philip began. By way of introduction to the 
long story he had to tell, he described the 
interview with the Reverend CoUett. 

He had not got far, speaking in the slowest 
and most serious of tones, when Ally was 
seized with a convulsion, which, though she 
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bravely tried to repress it, shook the little head 
upon her bosom. Thereupon Phillie, with the 
unwisdom of his youth, straightway fell to 
chuckling, then to screaming with laughter ; 
not that he had the least knowledge of what 
amused his mother, but that he liked to join in 
any merriment that was in the air. 

" Phillie, you're a very naughty little boy," 
Ally panted out, then herself broke down and 
laughed. 

'* There's no sense in talkin' to the likes o' 
you two ; you're s' silly," Philip exclaimed in- 
dignantly. 

" Come now, Philip. Didn' y' laugh y'rself ? 
To give you the sermon-notes and put the 
letter in his pocket ! Oh ! it's just too funny, 
I couldn't ha' kep' my face stiff. The heart in 
me would ha' burst." 

*' It's a good thing, Ally, my heart is more in 
my power," Philip said coldly. "To laugh at 
my master, an' I asking for his recommenda- 
tion for work, would ha' bin pretty impident, I 
think." 

Ally's face clouded. St. Patrick was a 
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gentleman, and there is no Paddy of us all 
but is a gentleman or lady. 

" ' Impident/ Philip ! What d'ye mean by 
that? There's no impidence in me, I hope. 
You're mighty sneerin'. I spoke of havin' a 
heart in my inside. I've no doubt at all but 
that it's a very good thing that Englishmen 
have no hearts in their insides, but have them 
in their watch-pockets, where they can reg- 
gylate them with their watches." 

" You never sneer, do you, Ally ? " said 
Philip, wincing. 

" Ah, Philip now, stop quor'lin', and g'won." 

Thus narrating under difficulties, Philip went 
on. His face cleared as he approached the 
close of his story, and it became quite radiant 
as he said in conclusion : 

** They're real swells, with horses and car- 
riages past countin', and a house like a palace 
— you never saw the like." 

'* An' what's the name, Philip?" 

" Here it is in print." Philip produced the ad- 
vertisement : F. Sturge, Orchardscrofty Hamp- 
stead. '* It's what I do really call the hand 
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of Why, what's the matter with you, 

Ally ? You look as if it was the hand of " 

''PHILIP!" 

Ally directed his gaze to the child ; then put 
down the little boy. 

" Run away, dear, to your garden. Mother 
wants to be alone with father. It's they, Philip, 
that have adopted Jessica! s baby. I feel cold all 
over me, but never mind. Maybe it's the hand 
of God, after all " 

Again that mystic look, that always baffled 
her husband, came into Ally's face. She had 
turned very white, and drew her thin hand 
across her eyes. '* I might ha' known, and 
let things be. After all, the Man above's more 
powerful than woman." 

Philip said nothing. He had come to know 
that " the Man above " was an Irish term for 
God, and he knew that the man below — to wit, 
himself — would soon be worsted in a word con- 
flict with Ally. With difficulty refraining from 
expressing the deep regret which he felt that 
she should have put from herself the charge of 
the little girl, left, it seemed to him, in their 
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keeping, he gazed, perplexed and sad, upon the 
quivering face which Ally lifted as she spoke. 
Some might have praised the epigramme con- 
tained in her words ; some, unacquainted with 
her country's diction, might have blamed the 
seeming levity in them. To have seen her 
white pure face would have been to know that 
the strange words came from one incapable 
of harboring an irreverent thought. A full 
minute passed while this English husband 
and Irish wife sat, joined indeed in name, 
but separated in thought and speech by a 
gulf that nothing but love could bridge. The 
combination in Ally of the spirit raised high 
above earth, and the mere woman, passionate, 
jealous, impulsive, wholly mystified Philip, who, 
but for the one vice, " the common one," in 
Arthur Collett's wording, which had taken a 
strong hold on him on his being brought sud- 
denly among the temptations of town, kept an 
even course through his life, neither rising to 
great heights nor sinking to deep depths. 

" Well, well ! " he said suddenly, uttering 
aloud these concluding words to a talk which 
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he had been wise enough to carry on only in 
his quiet brain. '* Well, well ! " He repeated 
the mysterious monosyllable as he rose, and, 
going over to his wife, kissed her quietly. 
Ally was not so calm. Tightening her arms 
about her husband's neck, she laid her happy 
face to his as in the days of her first wifehood. 
They understood each other in this moment, 
and entered a new life together. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



A TROUSSEAU. 



The day was close at hand on which Philip 

and Ally were to enter the service of Mr. 

Sturge of Hampstead. There were many 

preparations to be made, and Ally became a 

busy woman. As she said, all their clothes 

had been turned inside out already ; the only 

thing to be done now, in the way of renovating 

them, was to turn their present outside in. Of 

course there was a grand washing, and what 

with Ally's wounding her hands with pins 

that had hitherto served in place of tapes and 

buttons, what with her finding that well-worn 

calico resisted the furious rubbing which in her 

pleased excitement she gave it ; what with 

finding herself bluing a scarlet petticoat, and 

starching what she called " the only stockings 

she had to her back'* (an idiom to which the 

pedantical Philip objected) ; what with her put- 
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ting the stitch in time, which proverbially saves 
nine, into clothes afloat in the washtub ; what 
with her stopping in the midst of her needle- 
work to give a sullied bit of the stitching she 
had in hand, what she termed " a Scotch lick " ; 
what with washing and sewing, and cooking 
and eating, and sweeping-up and scolding, and 
chaffing and frowning, and smiling and laugh- 
ing, and making serious plans and praising the 
King (always greatly, greatly, to be praised 
with Ally), all this, moreover, to a large extent 
at one and the same time — do pray remember 
that Ally was an Irishwoman — it was small 
wonder if, as Philip declared, " she wore away 
to a specter." 

" The simple fact is, Ally," he said, one 
morning, addressing himself to a small, thin 
shape, enveloped in steam which arose in 
clouds from a washtub, ** the simple fact is. we 
all want new outfits." 

" Oh, then, go 'long with you, Philip," came 
the answer in a pleasantly human voice, and the 
little shape moved in the mist to a music of 
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rub-a-dub. '* Where's there money to get us 
new outfits with? Why, I've no soap but 
what's in me elbow to make a lather with — 
an' didn't ye tell, dear, ye hadn't a farthin' 
left?" 

" That was an hour ago, Mrs. Ray." Philip 
became quite funny. " I now say we all of us 
want new outfits, an' you the most of us, an' as 
I know you won't get one for yourself, why the 
long and the short of it is, I mean to go out 
and get it for you." 

That, Ally said, was '• all the talk " that had 
preceded Philip's going out the day before 
their flitting. She had thought it '* his jokin'." 
Ally was the only person in the world who ever 
thought Philip joking. She did not know that 
their good friend, Mr. CoUett, had just sent his 
ex-gardener five pounds, a loan till Christmas. 
Philip, who loved a bit of mystery, said nothing 
of this, and soon returned with a box, in Ally's 
phrasing, " as big as a small trunk." The box 
was full of things, which he took out one after 
another. Ally shall continue speaking: "first 
a speshy-alley-tay corsay" [so her friend of 
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palmier days, the French maid, had called this 
sort of thing], then a crochet flannel-petti- 
coat, then under-linen of the most beautiful 
calico ; after that white stockings, as long as 
to-day and to-morrow, and Russia leather 
boots you could see yourself in, and kid gloves 
that pulled out like table drawers, and a new- 
fashioned square cape [I have not the least 
idea what Ally meant by this ; I merely 
chronicle], and a soft straw bonnet that you 
could have sat on and it would have jumped 
up like * gutty perk,' and frills enough to dress 
a garrison." 

Ally stood perfectly speechless. Then she 
pulled off her boots and tried on the bonnet. 
She had meant first to try on the boots, but 
then changed her mind. She did a dozen 
other wonderfully irrational things, which set 
her husband laughing, and the recital of which 
here would set you laughing, and would be 
absolutely harmless. But Mrs. Grundy, who 
stands beside me as I write, advises me to 
proceed to other subjects, because, she says, 
vaguely, "these things are not mentioned." 
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By these things she means, I believe, the 
pretty things that Philip bought for his wife, 
and which I am loth to stop writing about, 
because they gave happiness so immense and 
happiness so innocent to him and Ally. 

''Ah, but, Philip," Ally said suddenly, "did 
you forget you'd a son ? ** 

Philip pleaded guilty. 

" Oh, my dear, my dear ! You've a head, 
an' so has a pin ; an' a pin has no heart, an' 
neether have you." 

" Come, Ally, I don't deserve that." 

'* No, faith, you don't, darlin'." AUv's arms 
were around his neck in a moment. ** I've a 
thought ! I haven't got these things on me 
quite rightly." (This was very true. The 
plan which Ally seemed to have followed in 
dressing was to put on the different items of 
clothing in the order in which she had laid 
them down one on the other.) "You just go 
after Phillie to the garden, an' I'll smarten 
myself till you'll say, 'Who are you, Mrs. 
Ray ? ' an' then we'll go out together, an' get 
the little one a shoot." 
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Philip went, and then a strange thing took 
place. Ally could bear up bravely under great 
sorrow, but broke down completely under 
what she called " a spell of happiness." This 
new-come wealth of gorgeous apparel was too 
much for her ; she had tried to carry it off in 
banter, but it could not be done. What she 
felt she wanted was, in her own words, "a 
little pray." So she knelt down and cried a 
thankful prayer to God, and if you can imag- 
ine, — you, dear English sir or madam, — a 
glorified woman in a spruce " corsay," put on 
over a shabby gown ; in a short red petticoat, 
also put on over the shabby gown ; with a 
yard or so of frilling wound about her throat, 
and on her head a very smart new bonnet — 
why, then you can imagine this young Irish- 
woman, Philip's wife, with all a heaven in her 
wonderful gray eyes, weeping and praying. 



CHAPTER XVII. 



BABES IN THE GARDEN. 



There are times when the oldest among us 
count our lives by days and weeks, as babies' 
lives are counted for them. These times in 
the case of adults are marked by great happi- 
ness or great affliction. They occur twice or 
thrice in every life. Philip and Ally, prior to 
their migrating to Hampstead, had lived 
through such an epoch. Every day had been 
eventful, and one or two events occurring in 
those days were to color all the future of this 
couple and their child. The time which im- 
mediately followed them was very quiet, and 
three years sped by in which nothing took 
place to break the even tenor of life as led 
at Orchardscroft, in the house and at the 
lodge. At the end of that time a small ex- 
citement was occasioned. 

"Maman" — so Fred Sturge and his wife 
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called their mother — announced her intention 
of visiting her children. Since Fred's marriage 
his mother had not been in England, chiefly 
owing to her dread of crossing the Channel. 
She had consequently not yet seen Baby May, 
now three years of age ; and Joyce was in 
a flutter of excitement. " Maman " was so 
clever and so penetrating. The opinion of 
*' maman "on all subjects was final. As for 
Fred, he was completely biased by her. 

'' May ! " 

Joyce called. 

" Yes, muth-er." 

" That was very nicely said, my pet." Joyce 
in an academical fit had taken great pains to 
teach May to say the word that stumbles 
every little English child. 

" I want to look at you again. Yes, I think 
your frock looks very nice " — this staring 
straight at May's curls, which looked too 
nice for description. Apart from the curls. 
May was not pretty, though her features 
were regular, and her eyes were large and 
very dark. Her prevailing expression was 
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serious almost to sullenness. This alarmed 
Joyce, between whom and the little girl there 
was not the fullest understanding, though 
there was on Joyce's side the tenderest love. 
With Fred the child was a different being. 
From his tall shoulders she loved to look at 
the world ; sitting on his strong foot, she 
loved to think her thoughts about it. Fred 
was not afraid of her ; a thing that is always 
gratifying to a proud child. He did not 
approach her timidly, as a mystery — which of 
couse, like all little children, and more so than 
most, she was ; he treated her much as he 
treated his girl- wife, Joyce. 

"I want you," Joyce said, "to say grand- 
mamma in French, May. Do you remember 
what it was ? " 

The little girl shook her head. 

'* Think a moment." 

May looked straight before her with a 
pout. 

" Grommomon. Uggy Grommomon'' 

" I know. May, you only mean that the 
pretty French word is ugly — which it isn't — 
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and not that your dear grandmamma is ugly ; 
but she might not understand that." 

So much talk, quotha ! . May demanded, as 
every little child demands, to be understood 
at once in all she did and said. Fred always 
understood her, and never preached. Some- 
times he laughed at her. Sometimes he told 
her she was a goose. 

May's feet began to patter. 

" Now I know what you want to do. May. 
You want to displease mother, and to go and 
play with PhiUie." 

May wanted to go and play with Phillie ; 
she did not want to displease her mother; 
that imputation was ungenerous and unjust. 
Her mother had not been in her thoughts at 
all. It was impossible, however, for her, with 
her limited stock of words, to make this clear, 
so she said nothing, but tried her best to pull 
one curl quite straight. 

" Tm very much displeased with you," 
Joyce said hotly, " and now you may do 
exactly as you like, but you know the 
penalty." 
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yTien May was naughty, she was sent to 
bed in the daytime. She did not like this 
prospect, and her head sank low. Joyce left 
the room. Then May crept into the conserva- 
tory. She was there in a green world. The 
slant light-rays fell on her, not warming her, 
but brightening her, at least brightening her 
hair. She sat on a tub in which grew a palm, 
and looked cynical, yet did not look like 
Diogenes. Perhaps this was because no palm 
grew in Diogenes' tub, and because he did not 
sit on it, but lay in it ; perhaps it was because 
Diogenes was not a little three-year-old girl. 
Just as a king annoyed the Greek sage, a king 
annoyed May. It was not Alexander, but the 
Sun. The Sun looked in on her just as the 
Macedonian looked in on Diogenes, and she^ 
making a grim variant on the demand of the 
cynic, requested, with silent, pursed lips, that 
this king would get out of her shadow. But 
he wouldn't. May sat further back; he fol- 
lowed her. Further back still ; he still fol- 
lowed her. Then May got up in a towering 
sulk, and trounced off to the other side of the 
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conservatory. And the king did not follow 
her any more. In her heart of hearts she was 
very much piqued at that. It became very 
quiet. The child pushed aside some young 
leaves, and peeped from her little green world 
into the big green world. She was not a bit 
V^t, Juliet, and it was broad daylight, but the 
fact that she did appear, as it were, "above at a 
window," and that Phillie was standing below, 
just under the conservatory, with his great 
melting eyes lifted to it, certainly made it 
dimly resemble the famous scene in Capulet's 
orchard. But May spoilt all. " Tse tummin," 
she said, taking the initiative in speech with 
deplorable disregard of traditional etiquette, 
while, moreover, speaking in a crisp, clear voice 
and with erect small head that burlesqued the 
drooping Juliet leaning her cheek upon her 
hand. 

" Tse tummin ! You jush wait." 

Phillie waited, drawing a little back from 

where he stood at the foot of the steps that led 

from the conservatory to the garden. This he 

did with a burning blush, because he had spied 
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Joyce's face at a window, and to him there 
was, as there is to most little boys, no *' more 
fearful wildfowl " than your lady living. Joyce 
drew further back, but still watched. Down 
the steps, with dot-and-carry-one, went May. 
It was a difficult task, for the steps were deep 
and her legs were short ; but she got to the 
bottom at last. She had only now to step 
into the garden, but just where she stood 
there was a little damp spot in the inclining 
ground, and reveling in the coolness of it a 
slow heavy lazy fellow in yellow plush, of the 
plebeian race of snail, was taking a morning 
nap. May looked at him, and her nose 
crumpled up. Then she piped out, address- 
ing herself to Romeo in the bushes : 

** There's a slud in the mud ! " 

Having said that she sat down, intimating 
that she could go no further. 

The slud, as she called it — she could man- 
age fairly well the difficult point of the M, but 
failed lamentably over the more easy seeming 
gutturals — the slud snoozed on composedly. 
Phillie peered out of the bushes. The face in 
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the window was no longer visible ; this Capu- 
let had vanished, and all the courage of the 
Montagues fired Phillie. He marched for- 
ward with a smile. Impossible to say what 
he was smiling at, but very probably at May, 
for making such a mountain of a slud. To 
speak the plain truth, four-and-twenty tailors 
walking four abreast might have walked up the 
conservatory steps without stepping near the 
creature, which lay in one little damp spot in 
a corner. If May had been suspicious, she 
would have taken umbrage at Phillie's rather 
knowing smile, but she was amiability itself, 
rising as Phillie stood before her, and putting 
her two arms about his neck in full view of an 
unclouded sun ; as she did so, giving him one 
of her sudden kisses and saying : 

*' Tarry me/ar away ! " 

If Phillie had carried her straight to Gretna 
Green, there is no reason to think that she 
would not have been delighted. He had never 
heard of Gretna Green, so he carried her to 
the end of the garden. There he put her 
down on a green mound, smoothed her tumbled 
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curls, patted her crumpled frock, and then sat 
down beside her on the gravel. The gravel 
was much lower than the mound, and not so 
nice, but it was nice enough for him. Being 
on that low seat just on a proper level, he 
put his arm about May's waist over her curls ; 
and thus this youth and maid sat, flagrantly 
ignoring all the proprieties, until May dis- 
covered that the arm on her curls "hurted" 
her, and irascibly requested its removal. Then 
Phillie got her a rose, and she smelt it until that 
occupation became monotonous, and then she 
pulled it all to pieces savagely, and threw the 
leaves at Phillie. Then Phillie, who loved the 
little tyrant, took from his pocket a small 
parcel and watched her tear it open. It con- 
tained a shining thing like gold — sugarstick. 
This thing was quite new to May, for Joyce 
had a horror of sugarstick. She put it to her 
lips, and the taste of so pleased her that, after 
sucking it for awhile, she actually took it from 
her lips, and gave Phillie another sudden kiss. 
It was a ** sticky " one, but Phillie liked it. 
Five minutes later he and May were rolling on 
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the grass together, he rolling first to make sure 
that there were no stones, and May laughing 
when he knocked up against one, because he 
was so big, and strong, and a boy, and couldn't 
be hurt, of course. Then she grew tired, and 
cried, and scolded Phillie because he had let 
the grass-paint (!) come on her frock, and then 
she said very stiffly that she must go home 
again. And so the whole beautiful idyl ended 
in black fog. Grass-painty and sad — if the truth 
must be told, conscience-stricken too — May re- 
turned to the house, and went, like a tragedy 
princess, straight to the privacy of her room. 
There she undressed — with great difficulty, for 
she was not used to undressing herself — left all 
her pretty clothes in a heap on the floor, and 
tangled herself in her nightgown, when it was 
only half on. She next looked at the bed, 
It seemed terrible, with the broad midday 
light shining full on it. So she got up on the 
dressing table, and tried to unravel the mystery 
of the blind-cord ; but she failed in that, so 
she got down again, and into bed, shuddering. 
When, however, a few minutes later Joyce 
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came into the room, and asked severely what 
the meaning of all this was, she said stoutly : 

'* Tse played with Phillie, and Tse put me 
to bed self, and Tse dough-in to sleep 
feveranev." 

Joyce s face looked dreadfully blank. This 
fit of self-castigation which had seized May 
was peculiarly ill-timed. She could not give 
flat denial to her own words, and tell the child 
to get up again, all that was imperatively 
wanted of her being that she should look her 
very nicest on the arrival of her French grand- 
mother. Poor Joyce sighed, and wondered 
how other people managed growing babies ; 
then she took up the little frock. May in- 
formed her with closed eyes that the mossy 
appearance which it presented was the result 
of grass-paint. Joyce sighed again, tidied the 
room a little, and quitted it. 

While these events were taking place at 
Orchardscroft, Fred St urge was receiving his 
mother at Charing Cross Station. 



CHAPTER XVIIL 



"MAM AN." 



Fred ran along the train like a boy, and, 
like a boy, was received in his mother's arms. 

*' Oh, my dear Saxon " — so she loved to call 
him, and the great blond fellow looked in- 
deed a Saxon beside his frail, dark-eyed 
French mother — *' how arrr you ?*' 

She kissed him on both cheeks. 

" How glad I am to see you, and Chah-ring 
Cross. I have quite forrr-got my English, 
my boy ; those ten years in France have made 
me ver-ry rrust-y. 

Maman's English had never been famous, 

and she seemed to speak the language with 

much greater difficulty than ten years before. 

While she hyphened all polysyllabled words, 

she accented every syllable in that staccato 

manner which is so charfhing and so foreign. 
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There was much to talk about as they jour- 
neyed together to Hampstead. Fred was less 
talkative than his mother, and listened with a 
quiet smile to her flow of conversation, while 
he looked at her with full pride. How pretty 
she was, with her fine, witty face, and the white 
hair brushed up from it ! How graceful she 
looked in her rich, dark dress f 

''Cher! Cher T' she said, holding in her 
small, passionate hand his large, quiet one. 
" Have I said how glad I am to see you ? 
And you arrr just the same as ten years ago, 
with this dear in-no-cent hand." 

Fred laughed. *' How funny you are, my 
French mother, romancing about my innocent 
hand. Never mind, you're only like yourself, 
and it is delightful to have you. Here we 
are at our own gates." 

''Good-day!'' 

The Frenchwoman spoke genially to the 
little party standing outside the lodge, and 
consisting of Ray, his wife, and child. 

'* You arr new people to me. I must 
make your ac-quaintance later. Quel dieu 
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de garfoftf Fred ! My little boy, what is your 
name ? " 

'* Philip," the boy said shyly. 

"You should be king of Mah-cedon. You 
must give me a kiss." 

" Dear mother, come on ! " Fred smiled and 
frowned in one. ** Joyce will see us, and you 
wanted to take her by surprise." 

" I come, my Saxon. But that boy is 
ad-o-rable, and I am a slave to beauty. Quels 
yeux / " 

" He is a good^ooking little chap. He's 
like his father, who is the handsomest fellow 
I ever saw." 

" Pooh ! The ox of an Apollo ! No god in 
him at all ! The mother pleases me. She is 
a Kelt, I soo-pose." 

''Yes — er — I suppose so. She is an Irish- 



woman." 



"Ah, charm-ing! You must take me to 
Ireland some day." 

"Worst bit of water in all the world, 
mother." 

'^Oh, then, I stay here," 
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PhilHe ran up with a lace scarf dropped by 
the French lady. 

"Thank you, Phee-leep, my pretty boy. 
Stop ! here is a penny for you." 

'* I do not want it, ma'am.'* 

The child ran back. Fred bit his lips. 

'*I hate those airs! That's his mother's 
teaching. She's as proud as Lucifer." 

'* Do not vex yourself. I like those airs. 
The toss of the head was en ravishing. The 
boy has genius in his eyes. Here comes 
Joyce." 

Shortly afterward the French grandmother 
was sipping tea. 

'* Nice tea ! What an arr-roma ! I am re- 
freshed. Now, Joyce, tell me ! what is the 
trah-ge-dy where-fore I may not see the little 
girl ? " 

'^ I could cry with vexation and disappoint- 
ment," Joyce exclaimed ; then she told the 
whole story of May's misconduct, elopement, 
and final self-castigation. The Frenchwoman 
listened with sparkling eyes, and when Joyce 
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had finished, her remark was, with lifted hands 
and eyes : 

" O England, thy admirable gravity ! " 

" Well, I'm sure it doesn't seem very 
amusing to me,'' Joyce answered, on the verge 
of tears. " All my arrangements and plans 
spoiled. I call it most horribly annoying." 

"Ah, my angel; but it is to burst with 
laughter," answered the irrepressible French- 
woman. " I had the gret-test dif-fic-ul-ty not 
to laugh in midst of your charm-ing nar- 
rative." 

" I know you think me very silly, maman," 
Joyce said, piqued. 

'' Not at all, my dear love." Madame 
rose and kissed the pouting lips. *' But 
think of it, my child. A 'slud in the mud' 
is made the excuse, and the little Apollo 
has to carry her, and they vanish in the trees. 
Why, it is to write a poem on. I love already 
these midges. Where is she ? " 

" She " was leaning against the banisters, 
listening to the voices below ; she could just 
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hear the voices, but could not hear the talk, 
though they were coming upstairs. *'She" 
fled back into the bedroom, and stood behind 
the door, for it was a thing to be desired to see 
the French grandmother, who might just pass 
the room. Oh ! the French grandmother 
was making straight for it, " She " scurried 
back into bed. 

The French grandmother heard it all and 
saw most of it, but discreetly appeared not to 
have done so, as she turned to Joyce on the 
threshold. 

** Leave me alone with the cree-minal, my 
dear." 

Then she entered the room, and walked over 
to the bed. May lay still as a mouse, with face 
down and her long dark curls streaming over 
her back. Her bare feet and legs were visible ; 
one bare arm was curled round her head, and 
the other lay straightened out beside her. The 
attitude was most pretty, and she was made, 
as the loveliest little children are made, of 
rounded dimpled softness. She was not a 
statue, however, but a living and warm thing, 
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and the strain of lying statuesquely proved 
too much for her. I cannot account for her 
next action ; it seems altogether illogical ; but 
she was not very old. Probably she wanted 
to give her French grandmother a fright 
that would send that lady shrieking from 
the room. Just straightening her tired arm 
out of the curl, she said, with her face still 
bowed, and speaking in a hollow, spectral 
voice, 

** Tse DIED." 

Then all the air was broken up with sound. 
It was exactly as if the immortal pie of the 
nursery ballad had been opened beside May's 
bed, and the four-and-twenty blackbirds had all 
begun to sing. Never was heard such a laugh 
as that of the French grandmother. It was 
like all things pretty and musical and sweet 
mixed up into one delicious melody. May, 
listening to it, forgot that she was dead and sat 
up ; so stupid of her ! As she realized this, 
a big fright came over her, and she threw 
herself into the French grandmother's arms 
in a tempest of weeping. How tightly the 
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arms held her, and how dim the French grand- 
mother s eyes became. But not a word was 
said. There was only the stroke of the light 
French hand over the little body, warm and 
quivering, till it grew cool and ceased to 
quiver, and then the French grandmother 
made the little girl stand upon a chair, and 
looked at her. And May's serious face broke 
into one of those rare smiles, and she 
said : 

'* I want to say my French word." 

" Say it, my little star." 

" Grommomom. That's French for grand- 



mamma." 



*' Is it ? Thank you for telling me, my 
profes-sor. I wish the whole French nation 
could hear you. Tie your arms now round 
my neck, my flower, and we will go down- 
stairs." 

The French grandmother had the most 
perplexing variety of pet-names, but May 
understood her, and they went downstairs 
together. 

''We're quite en dishabilliy^ announced 
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madame at the door, as she entered the 
drawing room with her little burden ; ** we've 
only come to say that we never mean to be 
naughty any more — never ! never ! and we 
want to put on a little frock, and come down 
to spend the evening with mother and father, 
because it would please our French grand- 
mother." 

The usual grave kisses were exchanged, 
and, in answer to Joyce's ringing, a nurse 
appeared and carried off May. 

" Well, what do you think of the little girl, 
maman ? " Fred asked. 

'* She is not loav-ly, but has most pretty 
forms," the Frenchwoman answered quietly. 
" And she has charm. I like her much. She 
has the temper of a demon and the smile of a 
seraph. She must be French." 

'* We'll call her Norman." 

" No, not Norman ; meridional. She has 
meridional blood." 

" We'll call her meridional." 

*'Will you? — ^Joyce, do me the favor to 
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box the ears of the Saxon. He has an ironical 
tone." 

But the Saxon covered his ears with both 
hands, and, thus protected, kissed his French 
mother and fled from the room. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

THE VISIT OF MR. WEGHAM. 

Philip Ray, who in his time had been what 
his wife called a society man, had led, since 
settling down in Hampstead, a quiet, somewhat 
lonely life, happy in his wife and child, faithful 
to old friends, but making no new ties. The 
shadow which had fallen across his life in those 
sad days which had followed his dismissal from 
the service of Mr. CoUett, the struggle to get 
the mastery over the passion that was wrecking 
the lives of those dearest to him, the misery 
and squalor of which he had been a witness in 
the poor quarter of London where he had been 
of the poorest, and above all his solemn promise 
given to the woman whose funeral he had 
attended a few days later, combined to make 
an earnest, almost gloomy man of one who, 
with all his simplicity of speech and act, was 

in his way — the Teuton's way — a dreamer of 
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dreams. Ally, on the other hand, had at no 
time made many friends. A very Irishwoman, 
she wore her heart now in her eyes, now on 
her lips, but she did not wear it on her sleeve. 
Daws were thus kept at a distance, and it was 
hard enough for bird or being of any kind to 
get at Ally's heart, once she chose, as she 
chose often enough, by the mere blinking 
of her lashes, by the mere tightening of 
her lips, to show that it was safe back in 
her bosom. 

It is a common error to suppose that Irish- 
women contract friendships quickly. The fact 
is that Englishwomen, even the coldest seem- 
ing, make more confidences and contract more 
friendships in a year than their sisters in the 
further island, even those who seem most warm- 
hearted, do in three years. As Ally said, the 
friends that she and Philip had were of Philip's 
making — there was Mr. Wegham, and Louisa 
Johnston, and she named some six other peo- 
ple, in approaching whom Philip had made the 
first step. In her own case scarce one friend- 
ship had been contracted since womanhood, 
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and it had been a common saying with her in 
the days of her early wifehood — ** I can't make 
friends as quick as you, Philip ; Tm not Eng- 
lish, dear." John Wegham was perhaps the 
only person whom she had come to know, after 
her girlhood, who was more to her than a mere 
acquaintance. Louisa, warm-hearted and cling- 
ing, was not far wrong in saying, *' As well try 
to get hold of a handful of air as of Ally's heart" ; 
Ally, who gave love to few, giving to her no 
more than what she gave to almost all — liking, 
the poor return for friendship. As the years 
passed, and Philip grew more and more re- 
served, these three — he, Ally, and the child-^- 
came to live altogether in their own small worlds 
and quite a commotion followed the announce- 
ment of a visit from Mr. Wegham, whom they 
had not seen for more than a year, and who 
had never yet visited them at Orchardscroft, 
though, as Ally said, they had visited him 
again and again. Indeed, Ally had begun to 
sulk, and when Mr. Wegham did at last appear 
in the doorway of her home, though she had 
been prepared for his visit, and had been mak- 
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ing preparations for it for days past, she said, 
a little tartly : 

** Oh, then, is it really you, Mr. Wegham ? 
Well, I never did think to set eyes on you 

agen." 

** I daresay you didn't, ma'am — I've come 
from America, where we say ma'am, but it's 
only my jokin' to say so in speakin' to you, 
Mrs. Ray, so you needn't look stiff an' hurt, 
Phillie, come here, and stand beside my knee. 
I never saw in America a boy to come up to 
you. Heart alive, how have you kep' the 
baby-look in him, Mrs. Ray? What's your 
age, my man ? " 

** He's seven, an' no baby in learnin', Mr. 
Wegham," Ally answered, forgetting pique in 
motherly pride. "Show Mr. Wegham your 
copy book, Phillie." 

The copy book was displayed proudly, and 
Wegham examined its pages of writing in a 
fair, round hand, rather too ornamental. 

" Really, now, that's won'erful. Have you 
any skill with your head, my lad? What 
about your 'rithmetic ? " 
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PhilHe's face fell ; so did his mother s. 

" They haven't taught him Vithmetic," Mrs. 
Ray then said, ** beyond makin* figures — 
beautiful ! But he s rare at recitin'. If Td 
let him go on the boards, which God forbid, 
bein' too fast an' loose, both, for me, he'd 
have the royal box wringin' their handker- 
cheefs, an' the Queen, God bless her ! askin' 
him to shake hands with the Prince o* Wales. 
Give us a recite, Phillie ; somethin' long an' 
movin.' Maybe you've brought your pipe, 
Mr. Wegham, an' would like to light up ? " 

Mr. Wegham had brought his pipe, and 
lighted up gleefully. 

" ' The Castaway Yankee ' I think 'd please 
Mr. Wegham, Phillie." 

Had Phillie known any poem so named it 
would certainly have seemed very appropriate 
for a recitation in honor of his friend's return 
from America, but he said disdainfully : 

'* That's not the name, mother." 

"Sure, I know it's not. It was only my 
fun, an' a compliment to Mr. Wegham." 

Mr. Wegham was gratified, and bowed. 
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'* Tm glad to see there are Irishwomen out- 
side America, Mrs. Ray." 

** Faith, we're everywhere, Mr. Wegham, 
like the lost tribes. Now, Phillie, stick y'rself 
out, an' begin*" 

Phillie made what looked like a frantic 
effort at throwing his body away from him, 
and then stood still for a moment, breathless, 
after which he began : 

** ' Casabianca' — by Mrs. Hemans." 

" The boy stood an the burning deck. . . ." 

He recited the whole long and moving 
poem in atrociously bad style, and with de- 
plorable assurance. 

'* Really, now, that's won'erful too ! " Mr. 
Wegham exclaimed. 

" Don't you say anything to him in way of 
praise, Mr. Wegham," Mrs. Ray said rather 
illogically. " It's clever an' it's purty ; there's 
no denyin' that, but, as I always tell myself, 
it's recitin', an' that's next door to play-actin', 
an' the world, the flesh', an' — I needn't say 
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further than that. Show y'r pictures to Mr. 
Wegham, PhilHe." 

Phillie had suddenly become modest, and 
very reluctantly produced his sketch book — a 
penny copy book. 

Mr. Wegham looked at it curiously. 

"Who's that, my boy?" 

" Mr. Sturge, of the house up there," 
answered his mother for the child. " He's 
just caught his look, Phillie has, as he goes 
out of the gates of a mornin', with his face 
back to the house, smilin' an' noddin'." 

'* I haven't caught his nodding," the little 
artist said, with the right discontent. 

" That's just what you have caught, Phillie." 
Mr. Wegham took the boy on his knee. 
" It's as good as a Chinese in a tea-shop. 
Who's this ? " 

'* That's Mrs. Sturge — not so good-lookin' 
as she is, to my thinkin', Mr. Wegham. She's 
just like a lady on a sashy, white an' pink, 
with bright blue eyes an* glintin' hair ; 
real handsome, and dresses most becQmin*. 
That's '' 
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Ally was silent. 

" That's missie," the boy said simply. 

'* Their child, I suppose." 

'^Yes." 

Wegham looked attentively at the picture. 
*** She aint like eether of her parents, not in 
the least. Why, here she is again — an' here 
again — youVe got her a dozen times, Phillie." 

"Yes, she's my little lady, an' when we're 
grown upj we're going to run away to America 
an' marry." 

" Hearken to him ! Who's this ? " 

" That's the French lady who's the grand- 
mother." 

" Well, I never did see the like. They'll be 
puttin' you into the Acad'my Exhibition, an' 
all the ladies in London will be runnin' round 
you with cat'logues. You'll be a Real Artist, 
what they call an R. A. Where's y'r father 
an' mother, y' rascal ? You've done y'r father 
an' mother, I hope. Well, to be sure ! That's 
y'r mother to the life, with a twist of her hair 
comin' down, too." 

" That's his impidence, Mr. Wegham," Ally 
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exclaimed, blushing, and busying herself with 
a hairpin. " Now that's my favorite picture. 
That s his father." 

" So it is. I hear he's quite steadied down, 
Mrs. Ray. Is that so?" 

"It is ; the Lord be praised and thanked ! 
You'll stay to supper, in course, Mr. Wegham." 

" Thank you, I will. Little un, you can go 
over there an' draw my photograph." 

Phillie was willing enough. He ran over to 
a table in the window, and, jumping on to it 
like a monkey, sat on it with legs crossed. 

" Stop a minute before you begin ! I don't 
want to be done from the side, but with both 
my eyes an' all my nose, and put me on this 
smile" (smiling sweetly). "Have y' caught 
the look now ? " 

" Steady, please," said Ally, like a photog- 
rapher. *' That smile's the right thing. Keep 
it up a bit longer, Mr. Wegham. He's makin' 
a fine picture of you." 

She reported progress from beside the artist. 
Mr. Wegham continued to smile, and on 
Philip's entering in the midst of the perform- 
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ance, extending a rigid hand with a vacuous, 
bland look and the murmured explanation : 

"My sittin' manner, Ray." 

Ray went and stood at the other side of his 
son. 

It was perfectly quiet in the little room, 
which was furnished cozily, and not without 
some prettiness, in what would now be called 
aesthetic colors, being sun-bleached reds and 
greens. The window was filled within with 
small plants full of summer's promise, and 
without with plants scarce larger, full of spring 
blossom. The heavy damask curtains. Ally's 
pride, were drawn back, but not so far that 
the sun did not still reach them, and with soft 
touches mellow their colors. The little painter 
in the window worked away, with his pretty 
head bent earnestly ; on one side of him his 
handsome father, with his quiet look, on the 
other his mother, with her broad brow and 
glorious eyes. These three faces were in 
shadow, with a red sun burning behind them, 
and falling on the three figures in a shower 
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of light that beautified the time-dimmed 
dresses ; in the full glare of the red sun was 
red-faced Mr. Wegham in his sitting manner; 
and in the whiter, colder light that streamed 
in from the door, which, having knocked at 
twice in vain, she had lightly pushed ajar, was 
the French grandmother, looking at it all, 
with her subtle smile of boundless appreciation 
and delight. 

Before long the picture was finished and 
put in the hands of the delighted sitter. 

" Thank you, my boy. That's as like me as 
if the camerer obscurer had done it. Did you 
ever receive payment, little un ?" 

Phillie laughed and shook his head. 

"Well, here's a sovereign for you, arid 
that's in payment of my portrait. Don't you 
talk stuff and nonsense, Mrs. Ray, This is 
my boy, the boy I love best in the world, and 
my heart's set on givin' him his first commis- 
sion. Return the money indeed ! He'd best 
not do that. It's nothin' of a sum to me. 
D'ye know how much I'm worth, Mrs. Ray ?" 

* 

"Is it ask an Irishwoman to bring your 
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worth down to a figure, Mr. Wegham? I 
should be sorry to think I could do that. " 

" Now, what a pretty tongue you have, Mrs. 
Ray ! Ray, kiss y'r wife from me — by proxy, 
as they say. Phillie, how much am I worth ? " 

It was a delicate question, and Phillie, who 
felt no doubt like the Abbot in the poem, but 
who had a mother, which the Abbot presumably 
had not, intimated by a shy glance at her that 
he would feel infinitely obliged by a suggestion. 

"Tell Mr. Wegham, Phillie, that he's not 
worth two compliments, and give him a kiss 
from me — ^by proxy, as they say.*' 

" Well, come now ! There was never the 
iike of you for repartee, Mrs. Ray. What is it 
now ? " 

" I want you to come in here ; the supper's 
get tin* as cold as a stone." 

Ally looked as she spoke with some pride 
into the next room, where, in expectation of 
Mr. Wegham's visit, a gorgeous supper had 
been laid since early noon ; at one end of the 
table there being cold fowl (it was first K) have 
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been a cold collation, what Philip called ''a 
cold collection ") in a forest of parsley ; at the 
other, cold ham quite snowed out in white 
frilling ; at one side a shuddering blanc-mange 
in a lake of rhubarb, and a twinkly golden 
jelly, rising out of a crusted mass of black cur- 
rant ; at the other side, hot vegetables, potatoes 
like boiled snowballs (Ally's simile), and 
steaming, fragrant cabbage. Ally had had 
" an eye on " these vegetables while talking to 
Mr. Wegham. The table was not without 
floral decoration in the form of a huge 
geranium — Mr. Wegham's favorite flower — in 
the center of it. The only beverage on it was 
sparkling water. Mr. Wegham tried not to 
look impressed, and Ally tried not to look vain- 
glorious, but her heart was swelling and thump- 
ing, so she said before they reached the table, 
just to ease her heart by speaking : 

" Phillie, grace please.*' 

Phillie looked surprised, for he always said 
grace. He stopped. 

" Here, mother ? " 

The table was very grand certainly — Phillie 
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had never seen it so grand before — but he 
smiled a little, for it seemed just a trifle strange 
that he should be asked to say grace at two 
yards' distance from it. 

Mr. Wegham coughed and took him by 
the hand. 

'* I don't think you understand mother, my 
boy. Where's he to sit, Mrs. Ray ?" 

Mrs. Ray looked very much annoyed. 
Phillie was lamentably stupid in some 
ways. 

*' He'll sit aup'sit to his father, please, Mr. 
Wegham, an' you'll sit facin' me." 

They sat down and all heads were bowed. 
It was only a momentary darkening of the sky. 
Ally was much too sweet a woman and graceful 
a hostess not to do the honors of the occasion 
as meet. Raising grave eyes — for all prayer 
took her straight from earth, and left her look- 
ing strange and holy — she did her duties at first 
with a funny solemnity, but then fell into the 
tone of banter that marked her Ireland's own 
daughter. Philip sat with his quiet, happy face, 
saying little, but looking hospitality's own self, 
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and telling, before the meal was done, the story 
which his wife best liked to hear him tell. 

There was no leaving of the gentlemen to 
their cigars and wine after the dinner, for the 
simple reason that there were no gentlemen, no 
cigars, and no wine. Mrs. Ray was the person 
left, she having advised her husband to take 
Mr. Wegham the round of the " esteet." 

On the threshold Mr. Wegham turned. 

** I shan't see you for some time again, Mrs. 
Ray, and Td like to hear y'r hearty ' God 
bless ye ! ' once more !" 

"Ye may hear that often, Mr. Wegham. 
God bless ye, an look up an' down on ye ! 
Phillie, my boy, kiss Mr. Wegham. You'll 
never have a kinder friend than he's been to 
you, an' to me, an' to all of us. Tell him, 
dear, he's worth his weight in God's blessin's." 

Wegham was a stout, heavy man, and as he 
pictured to himself his weight in God's bless- 
ings, it seemed to him good measure, pressed 
down. Shaking the Irishwoman's hand with- 
out turning his head, he left the lodge. Then 
he lit his pipe at Philip's, and the two men 
walked into the gloaming. 



CHAPTER XX. 



A WINDFALL. 



When Philip returned alone, after going the 
round of Orchardscroft with Mr. Wqgham, he 
found his wife sitting beside the basin (she 
called it " crock ") in which she had washed the 
supper-plates, quite lost in thought, and rub- 
bing the last plate niuch as a poet, while ham- 
mering out a sonnet, might rub a silk hat. When 
she became conscious of her husband's pres- 
ence. Ally, still retaining the plate, flung from 
her the cloth, and said, lifting shining eyes : 

** Didn't it seem like a bit o' the old time, 
Philip, sad an' pleasant both, havin' Mr. Weg- 
ham with us agen ? " 

"Ay, that it did. Ally; but you didn't hear 
the great news." 

"What news, Philip?" 

" Mr. Wegham's come in for six thousand 

pounds r 

173 
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•'YVejokin', Philip." 

Ally, who had risen, sat down again. 

*' Solemn earnest, I'm not, Ally. It's all 
bin in the papers." 

" You could knock me down with a straw, 
Philip. Six thousand pounds; why, he's a 
millionaire ! " 

*'Npt fluite, Ally," Philip said quietly. 
(Ally's arithmetic was on a par with that of 
her son.) '* Not quite a millionaire. But he 
has more than that six thousand." 

" Oh, then, Philip, you must be out of your 
mind. Tell me it all at once. Has he come in 
for a castle in America ? Why, with six thou- 
sand pounds in. his hand, he might ha' walked 
up to the house, instead of us receivin' him 
here at the lodge. An' I thinkin' to impress 
him with cold fowl an' ham ! Ye could blow me 
off me chair, I'm that light in the head. Six 
thousand pounds ! Why, he'll be livin' on real 
mock turtle to the end of his days. Cold fowl 
an' ham won't do. What'll we have when he 
comes next, Philip?" 

Philip burst out laughing. He had a jolly 
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laugh that set the room shaking and all the 
small ornaments tinkling. And he might well 
laugh, inasmuch as every nerve had been 
strained to prepare the repast, the remains of 
which still covered the table. For days Ally 
had talked of nothing else but Mr. Wegham's 
visit, and the feast that must be spread for 
him ; her nights, when not sleepless, had been 
restless and dreamful. And now the question 
was. What should they have next ? 

'* Quiet yourself, Ally. I don't think Mr. 
Wegham will ever sup with us again." 

" Ah, don't say that, Philip ; don't say that. 
It makes all the blood run away from me 
heart." 

She rested her face in her hands, then 
raised it again, her eyes flashing grandly : 

** Fie on me ! I'm ashamed I could ha' had 
the mean thought a minute. As if John 
Wegham was the sort o' man to turn on old 
friends because o' dirty six thousand pounds. 
No, that he wouldn't ; an', faith ! that isn't an 
English trick neether." 

'* Hear ! hear ! " said Philip, waxing quite 
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jocose, being much pleased with the turn that 
his wife's eloquence had taken. '* That's one 
for Wegham, an' one for England. But, 
Ally, wife, why won't you let a man speak 
out an' say his say ? " 

" 'Cos I can't sit quiet like a dumb statty 
when my heart's bein' churned. Now, go on 
with y'r talk, Philip. What is it ? " 

" It's just this. Mr. Wegham leaves to- 
night for Liverpool " 

** To-night for Liverpool ? " 

"A — and to-morrow for Ireland." 

" F — for Ireland ? — to-morra f " 

" An' the day after that for America. One 
word more, an' I've done. Ally ! To settle on 
his esteetr 

" Pokin' fun at me, are ye ? I'll pay ye out, 
Philip. But tell me, darlin', is that true ? 
Try an' be serious, Philip." 

It needed no herculean effort on Philip's part 
to be serious, and he opened his mouth anew, 
but Ally, before he could speak, interposed 
with : 

'* Go on, dear, without interruptions." 
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"Well, Ally, those two brothers of his- 
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"Oh, I know all about that, Philip. Ye 
mean Tim an' James, the emigrants." 

" Well, wife, they've died rich men." 

" Died, have they ? I'm sorry for that. Not 
that I knew them, but I'm sorry all the same. 
Wait a bit, Phillip. An' now, tell how did 
they die together, an' on the same day, so to 
speak ? " 

'' Boat accident. Ally." 

"Drownded! Ah, dear! Poor fellows! Had 
they wives, Philip ? " 

" No." 

" Not a wife or child between them ! Well, it 
was a lonesome life, to be sure. Poor fellows ! 
GVon, Philip." 

"You do take it all so to heart. Ally. It 
seems they'd done rare things in — gold diggin', 
I suppose it was. Wegham seemed chokin' 
like, as he spoke o' this p^rt of the story, so I 
put no questions." 

" That was y'r kind heart, Philip. Chokin', 
was he. Ah, dear ! G'won, Philip." 

" The boat accident came next, an' the poor 
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fellows' wills — ^written out neat, an' signed, an' 
all square, was found by them that found their 
bodies ; honest folk, it seems." 

•* Honest folk is to be found everywhere, 
Philip, glory be to God ! even among the 
unbaptized blacks. An' what did they do ?" 

"Well, that neether I couldn't make out 
quite, but the long an' the short of it is, a 
gentleman " 

" A loyer, Philip ! " 

"Yes, a lawyer — advertised for John Weg- 
ham, with stated pertic'lers pointin' to our 
John " 

" Well, to be sure, isn't it just like a story- 
book, dear ? an' I lookin' every day for years 
past in the agony columns to see if they're 
askin' for me to tell me of somethin' to my 
advantage, an' I never to have seen them 
askin' eether for me or John Wegham ! An' 
what did the loyer say to him ?" 

" He told him as there was a tidy bit o' 
land, an' cattle, an' money's worth in it all, out 
in America, waitin' for him to walk in and 
take possession, an' six thousand pounds for 
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him to make ducks an' drakes with imme- 
diately ; an' John Wegham's saved a pile y' 
know, Ally, an' had money left him by his 
wife, an' didn't want it, an' only cried about 
his brothers lost in the boat-accident ; he was 
cryin' under those trees." 

'* Ah, stop, Philip, me heart's breakin'." 

Ally was rocking to and fro with her apron 
thrown over her face. 

" Cryin', was he ? That was the lovin' heart 
in the man. Dear, dear ! " 

But Philip, who had not told her all, had 
risen and stood in the window-niche, and said 
nothing. 

A minute — two, three, four minutes passed ; 
then Ally went over to the window and looked 
out with him into the clear March night. He 
was the first to speak. 

'^ Suppose we have the little Bible meetin', 
and go to bed early with the little chap, wife. 
I'm tired, heart an' brain o' me." 

*^The little Bible meetin'" was Philip's 
name for the evening prayers. Ally, who was 
a Protestant, conducted these prayers, and 
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they were arranged on a plan which, I believe, 
was her own. She took down the Bible, and 
sat with her husband and child at a table. 
There was an opening prayer, usually the 
Lord's Prayer ; then Ally passed the Bible to 
Philip or the child " to open." Where they 
opened it, she read. To conclude, there was 
then a prayer turning to immediate family 
needs and feelings. On this night she gave 
the Bible to Phillie to open, and read the 
twenty-eighth chapter of Proverbs. It was 
not peculiarly appropriate, but it might have 
been less appropriate. The concluding prayer 
ran : " God bless this little house, and man, 
and wife, and child, and many friends. God 
let His light be on it.'* 

''Ah-men / " (That was Phillie.) 
''God bless John Wegham!'' (That was 
Philip.) 

Ally said nothing. Something jarred a 
little. It was not their custom to pray for 
John Wegham individually. They prayed for 
" many friends." In days when John had been 
poor and low in the world they had not made 
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special mention of him ; now he was rich, with 
land and money. She kissed Phillie absently, 
and made no move herself to retire for the 
night. Philip went over to her and took from 
her that plate, which, having laid down before, 
she was now trying to put on a high shelf, and 
said : 

'* I'm a blunder' sort o' chap. Ally. I don't 
know how to say it, dear." He put his arm 
round her waist. "John Wegham's banked 
the six thousand pounds for Phillie, and it's 
to make an artist of him. Ally ! Wife ! 
Ally! Ally!" 

"Who's calling?" a voice asked outside. 
" My friend, what's the matter ? " 

" My wife ! Oh, ma'am, she's dead ! " 

The poor fellow threw himself down beside 
the white cold woman and sobbed aloud. 



CHAPTER XXI. 



ALLY*S SICK NURSE. 



" Open her dress, Joyce, and fan her — ^with 
anything." 

The French grandmother spoke in her own 
language. 

" See, her eyes begin to quiver ; she looks 
up. Don't you know your husband, my dear ? " 
(This to Ally in English ; then speaking again 
in French), " She does not know him. She is 
far away from here. Brain fever, or I know 
nothing. My good Ray, she is a little dazed ; 
nothing to fright about ; it will pass ; but you 
will do well to fetch a doctor. My poor fel- 
low, pick heart up. She has had some great 
shock. Did you break to her evil news ?" 

"Yes, ma'am, very evil news I fear." 

'' Mon Dieu! mon Dieu! Joyce, my pet, 

tell him where to go." 

183 
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" I will write a little note for you that will 
bring Dr. Maclntyre at once." Joyce busied 
herself at a table provided with a child's 
writing materials. 

" Here, Ray. You had best go up to the 
house first, and get a glass of sherry. You 
will frighten the doctor." 

But, white-faced and grief-stricken as he 
was, Philip hastened on his errand, and re- 
turned in an incredibly short time with the 
doctor. 

The French grandmother was right. It 
was brain fever. Days and nights of anxious 
watching followed ; and Philip, who would not 
hear of his wife being sent to a hospital, or 
allow a trained nurse to approach her, began 
to succumb to the strain of his self-imposed 
task of tending her. The following dialogue, 
which took place one evening at Ally's bed- 
side, will show that he was not altogether un- 
aided. It was a drawn battle between mis- 
tress and man. 

" Ma'am, you're wearin' yourself out." 

*' No, it's you that are doing that, Ray. 
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Now, there's no good in talking about it I 
have watched every evening by Ally from 
eight till eleven o'clock for over a fortnight, 
and I never felt stronger in my life. I shall 
watch by her to-night, and you can watch by 
her from eleven till eight to-morrow night, 
and undo what harm I do her." 

" It isn't that, ma'am." 

"Isn't it?" Joyce smiled. "Well, we 
won't argue the point, Ray, but you go off 
and lie down. If you don't let me have my 
way, I'll have a nurse in." 

" Oh, not that, ma'am." 

"Yes, that. Now go off." 

Ray went off, taking his alarm clock with 
him. 

Fred Sturge came into the lodge on tiptoe. 

" May I come in, Joyce?" 

"Yes." 

" I won't have you watch another night by 
Ally." 

" Now, Fred, don't be disagreeable. I've 
just sent off Ray for his four hours' rest. He 
will come in on the stroke of eleven. How he 
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manages to wake to the minute, as he does, is 
more than I can imagine." 

"He sleeps with an alarm clock." 

" No, I should hear that." 

"He sleeps in the stables." 

'' Fred ! What a fine fellow he is ! " 

" YouVe all fine fellows but me. Tm sick of 
your heroism. Philip doesn't look as if he had 
four hours' life in him, and you will be on the 
sick-list next." 

" That steady whisper of yours is so horrible, 
Fred. Do go off, just for to-night." 

"Well, ril go off for to-night, and Til lock 
you up in the house to-morrow. That young 
woman will not die this time." 

" How do you know ? " 

" Hear her breathing, and look at her. She's 
a changed creature. I've brought her — 
this" (sheepishly holding out a dainty little 
packet). 

" Don't begin one of your horrible whispers. 
Au revoir, my darling." 

And he stepped from the room softly. 

"He is really just like a woman," Joyce 
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thought. It is only in woman's highest flights 
of admiration and of contempt, that she thinks 
a man ** just like a woman." Extremes of sen- 
timent here meet. 

Nine o'clock struck ; ten o'clock. Ally 
still slept quite peacefully. It was nearly 
eleven. Joyce rose, and looked at herself as 
reflected in a small looking glass. She looked 
as she felt, perfectly well and unwearied. In 
another moment she was walking quickly 
toward the stables. In an open shed, with a 
tallow candle sputtering beside him, lay Philip, 
fully dressed, with his little clock close to his 
ear. Joyce entered the shed, with startled 
head raised and light timid tread. She then 
took the little clock and blew out the candle, 
whereupon she hurried back to the lodge with 
the clock in her hand. She was only an 
amateur nurse, with a very much bigger heart 
than head. Having absent-mindedly placed 
the little clock on the table in the passage, 
she bolted and barred the door with the 
greatest caution and quiet ; then, with a large 
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wise smile on her pretty face, began to throw 
off her wrappings. 

Was it the big bell of- St. Paul's pealing in 
the little clock? Joyce declares that she 
asked herself this dramatic question. For a 
moment, paralyzed with horror, she could do 
nothing ; then she seized up the ringing thing 
and rushed to the front door with it ; bolted 
and barred, of course ; just bolted and barred 
by herself. She fled to the back door with it 
— bolted and barred. She shook the pealing 
thing in a frenzy of impotent rage. It rang 
on. She wrapped it in her skirts. It rang 
through. She opened the sitting-room door, 
and — relief! the window was open. Out 
among the trees she dashed the thing, it 
ringing on steadily, merrily, and the crash of 
it, as it fell, scaring cats and waking the dog. 

Then she flew to Ally's room with her skirts 
gathered up about her, like a bird (this her 
own account; you have seen perhaps a bird 
with its skirts gathered up about it), and — 
Ally was asleep, fast asleep. 

Joyce sat up beside her, bolt upright, won- 
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dering at this thing. Impossible to say how 
long she wondered, but after a while she sat 
less bolt upright, and after a time yet longer 
she laid her head on Ally's pillow, just to try 
the feeling of it, and in a moment after that, 
she was fast asleep, looking very little like 
a nurse in her rich, beautiful dress, with 
disheveled golden hair, and a little white 
hand with a gleaming ring, telling its tale of 
idle ladyhood. She might have slept for two 
minutes, she might have slept for two hours, 
and she might have slept for two years — the 
time seemed neither long nor short — but she 
woke feeling a face close to hers. Certainly 
someone had kissed her. 

'' I beg your pardon, ma'am." 

It was the first time that Ally had ever 
spoken to Joyce in other than the coldest of 
civil voices, and Joyce felt strangely pleased. 

*' You have not oflfended me," she said, with 
a smile. 

Ally looked about her. 

'* I fainted in the evening, did I not, ma'am ? 
I feel quite right again." 
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" You fainted a long time ago, and have 
never left your bed since. Your husband's 
joy will be boundless at this." 

'* Where is my husband, ma'am ? " 

'' I shut him out of the house. He was 
killing himself with watching." 

*' How good of you ! " 

** You mustn't talk any more now; Ally. I 
think I hear your husband's step." 

She went to open the door. 

*' Oh, ma'am ! " Philip looked rueful indeed. 
" I'm so sorry. My candle went out, and 
not a sign or sound was there of the little 
clock. I must have forgotten it. The watch- 
ing and worriting has made me quite foolish." 

" It's all right, Ray. No, I won't have you 
come a step of the way with me. Go to your 
wife." 



CHAPTER XXII. 



FRED AND JOYCE. 



"You're not asleep, I know, Fred." 

Mr. Sturge's face wore the most severe of 
marital looks. His eyes were closed. 

*'You might just as well open your eyes 
as look so absurd." 

''Thank you." 

Mr. Sturge opened his eyes. 

" Now don't speak in that disagreeable tone, 
Fred. Isn't the dawn lovely?" 

" I do not think so." 

*' But you must, Fred ; just look." 

'* I'd like to see you in bed at break of day, 
Joyce. A pretty specter you'll look before 
luncheon ! " 

" No, I shan't. I feel as if I'd been at a ball. 

I fell asleep at once, Fred." 

*' Just what people do at a ball." 

Z90 
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Fred smiled in spite of himself. 
"YouVe making fun of me, I know, but 
I'm not going to lose my temper. You 

never seem to connect my remarks somehow. 

» 

What do you think, Fred? She woke up 
quite well !" 

"There you are, off again at a tangent. 
What on earth do you mean ? You don't mean 
to tell me " 

"I mean just this. Ally woke up and 
looked as sensible as you, dear." 

" Thank you. Too flattering, really." 

" But she did ! And Philip and she are so 
happy. Much happier than we, sparring at 
break of day, though I, for my part, don't feel 
a bit cross." 

" Don't you ? You're a model of forbear- 
ance. Don't you think, Joy, you could lie 
down and sleep a bit ? " 

" Quite sure I couldn't ! Do I look like 
sleeping?" 

"Well, to speak the truth, you don't. 
I think I'll get up now. You'd better be- 
come a night nurse; Joy. You do look so 
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Spruce after it all. How did you manage 
It?" 

"Oh, I made all sorts of silly mistakes, 
Fred. I shouldn't do for a nurse a bit. 
I mean grandly, but I can't remember 
two things at once, and I sleep like a 
mole. It was dreadful about the clock, and 
then so inglorious her waking to find me 
asleep." 

" I don't quite follow, Joy." 

" Well, you won't laugh, Fred ; promise me 
you won't laugh." 

" I will be as serious as Philip- Apollo." 

** Well, about the clock." Joyce sat on the 
side of the bed. *' It was most unfortunate 
about it, really." She poured forth the whole 
story with a distressed face. 

" I was just like a squirrel in a cage, Fred. 
You! re not laughing, are you ? " 

" Oh, no." 

" What are you covering up your mouth for ? 
Why, you're shaking the bed, Fred. I think 
it most unfeeling of you. It's very odd that a 
man always sees funniness in the most terrible 
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things. I am quite sure, Fred, I felt exactly 
like Lady Macbeth^ 

**Well, really, Joyce, I don't see why 
you should have felt like her. Surely 
you are thinking of Macbeth, who murdered 
sleep." 

** I'm not any such thing. It was like this, 
Fred. I was seized by a cold horror. I've 
read of such things in books before, but never 
thought them possible — and scurried to and 
fro, really, I think, quite out of my mind, with 
that clock shrilling in my hand, terrifying the 
very black-beetles. I should have flung it 
through the window-panes if the window hadn't 
been open." 

" Oh, don't, Joyce ; you really mustn't. I 
shall wake the house." 

Fred sat up in bed — ^he had lost all control 
over himself — and laughed aloud. 

An hour later he was up and dressed, having 
left the offended Joyce lying in her dressing- 
gown on the bed, with a look losing in indig- 
nation as it gained in drowsiness, till at last 
it became quite bland in sleep. Fred, having 
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betaken himself to the garden, looked among 
the trees and bushes as if for some rare speci- 
men of green thing, and at last found the lit- 
tle smashed clock, which he took up tenderly 
and carried home. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 



BOY AND GIRL. 



The years which came and went at Orchards- 
croft did not fail to work great changes there. 
Twelve years had passed since Philip and Ally 
had left their miserable lodging in a London 
lane to make here their home. Those years 
had bent the gardener's shoulders and drawn 
lines in the white brow of his wife Ally. They 
were growing older, and others were growing 
older with them. The patter of little children's 
feet was no longer heard about the house and 
lodge ; two tall things, boy and girl, walked 
among the flower-beds, each dreaming a dream 
that the wise could read in their young faces. 
Now and again they met ; sometimes they 
talked. Here is a bit of their talk : 

"Phillie!" 

" Yes, missie. I want you to call me PhilH>, 
please. I'm fifteen to-day." 

195 
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The boy held up his head manfully. He 
was tall, and strikingly handsome. 

May smiled. She was even taller for her 
age than her companion was for his ; she was 
far too tall, and far too pale ; but she was 
growing pretty. 

" Fifteen's not a — man, Philip. 

" No, missie ; but it's not a little boy, either." 

" Is it a — youth ? " May asked quaintly. 

"Yes, missie." 

''I'm so glad you're a youth." 

** Why ? " 

** 'Cause it's like a story book. I want you, 
Philip, to give up calling me ' missie.' " 

" That's silly, missie. You're only a little 
girl. Besides " 

" Besides what ! " 

" All the others call you ' miss,' and I made 
up the name ' missie ' for you when I was a 
little chap, and we were friends." 

'' We're friends still." 

'' No, we're not ! " 

The boy's tone was defiant and proud. 

''I'm not so silly as to think that, missie. 
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You're a little lady, and Tm a gardeners 



son." 



"You're not." the little girl said, more 
generously than logically. " I won't have you 
think you're a common boy. I wish you to 
call me May." 

" Indeed I will not." 

The boy's eyes clouded, and he spoke 
haughtily and very coldly. 

" Then do you know what I shall call you ? " 

"No, missie." 

" I shall call you * massy y like the slaves do 
white men. So there ! I'll make you proud. 
I hate a humble boy." 

" I'm not a humble boy, missie. I am as 
proud as you, though I cannot boast that my 
father is a gentleman." 

" I don't call a boy a gentleman who boasts 
that his father is a gentleman. I call such a 
boy very common," the little girl exclaimed 
with fine spirit. She was sitting on the arm 
of a rustic bench in an arbor which was her 
special property, and in which Philip was 
binding up a creeper. He had finished, 
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and, closing his knife, was about to walk 
away. 

" Stop ! I want to tell you something, 
Philip. A gentleman who was with papa 
yesterday said that we should be proud one 
day that you were our gardener's son. He 
said that you would be a great man, and I 
felt so ashamed that you should call a silly 
little thing like me ' missie,' as if you were a 
— a menial." 

There was a grand word for a Miss Twelve- 
Year-Old. 

" That was very good of you, missie, and it 
makes me very glad to know you had that 
thought." 

" And— O Philip— I haven't told you all ! 
Mother and I talked about it afterward, and 
mother says I must remember all the funny 
things you do and say, and they will make 
a book about you some day. Just think of it ! 
' Memoirs of Sir Philip Ray.' " 

"Why Sir Philip Ray, missie?" 

'* Because, of course, the Queen will knight 
you. Philip, when are you going to Italy?" 
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"Next year. I am to study there until 
I come of age, and then I am to come 
home, and " — he laughed — " well, my mother 
says, exhibit at the Royal Academy. My 
mother sees my pictures covering the walls 
there." 

" So do I." May swung herself lightly to 
and fro with the exquisite grace of a child-girl. 
" But what a long time to wait ! It does take 
so long to grow up, doesn't it, Philip ? " — this 
leaning back with small wistful face lifted to 
the sky. 

-I don't think so. Why?" 

"Well, you see" — sitting up — " I shall only 
be — how old shall I be when you come back ?" 

" You will be eighteen, missie." 

" Well, I couldn't be a married lady then, 
and I should like to be a married lady when 
you come back, and patronize you, like rich 
married ladies do young artists." 

" How do you know that, missie ?" 

" Fve read it in a book^ 

Impossible to give an idea of the triumphant 
tone in May's voice as she said this. 
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** I should give you lots of orders, Philip. 
You should paint my house ; inside, I mean " — 
explaining kindly — *'and you should paint 
me in my wedding dress, with my husband, 
and our children." 

May was unrolling the future at a wonderful 
pace. The boy was wiser, but not wise 
enough to feel no pang. 

"Whom are you going to marry, missie?" 

" The first person who asks me," May an- 
swered with laudable simplicity. " I want to 
do all the things that married ladies do. 
Mother is always saying, ' Married ladies may 
do many things that little girls may not do,* 
and, you know," confidentially, "it just means 
everything that's nice." 

" I shouldn't marry the first person who 
proposes to you, missie. I shouldn't be in 
such a hurry as that," the boy said rather con- 
temptuously. He was apparently not aware 
that most good women marry the first person 
who proposes to them. 

" May ! " 

Joyce called. 
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" Yes, mother ! " 

" Run in to your music lesson, dear, and on 
the way tell Philip — oh, I see him. I want 
you, Philip, my boy, to post this letter for me. 
Can you make great haste ? " 

Philip ran off with wonderful speed. It 
was his greatest pleasure to serve the mistress 
of Orchardscroft. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



MAN AND MOTHER. 



The date was fast approaching when 
Philip's studies in Italy would be at an end, 
and his mother, who had counted the time 
during which he would be away from her, first 
by years, then by months, then by weeks, was 
now counting it by days. When the last day 
of his long absence passed, she stayed up all 
night making preparations for his welcome on 
the morrow, flitting about the lodge with a 
candle which she shaded with a trembling 
hand. It began at last to burn low in the 
socket, and the flame grew yellow in the early 
light. A clock far off struck five, and Ally 
clambered up to adjust a picture which did 
not hang quite straight, and might, it just 
came to her thoughts, offend the artist's eye. 
Then she sat down and pressed her heart 
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that was breaking with happiness. Suddenly 
her husband's arms were round her. 

'^ What is it, Philip?" 

Philip said nothing, but carried the frail 
little woman, like a child, and laid her on the 
bed. 

** Nice cozy bed ! " she murmured, her head 
sinking back on the pillow. In another min- 
ute she was fast asleep. Philip undressed her 
as skillfully as a trained nurse, and as tenderly 
as a mother. Then he watched her, every 
now and again shaking his head. The morn- 
ing brought him no more sleep. Six o'clock, 
seven o'clock struck ; he got up softly and 
lighted the fire. Ally sat up in bed and 
rubbed her eyes. 

** Don't you stir now, Ally. Just turn your 
face to the wall, and don't mind me." 

Ally did as bidden. 

** Now you may sit up." Philip stood 
beside her with a tray. 

** Oh, then, is it breakfast in bed you're 
going to give me ? It's you that are the kind 
man, Philip ! Wait till I try to get away 
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from my knees." While this remarkable 
process was going on, Philip paused, tray in 
hand, quite solemn, though the writhing figure 
in the bed would have brought a smile to the 
face of most. '* Now there's nothing sticking 
up but the nap o' the quilt." 

On the nap of the quilt, accordingly, Philip 
set down the tray. " Buttered toast ! " Ally 
clasped her hands. '* What next ! Sit down 
here beside me, Philip, and make a lap." 
Philip humored her, brought over a cup and 
plate for himself, and made a lap. Everyone 
knows what a good flat surface the loose 
clothing that lies on the knees of a woman 
makes, and what a feeble imitation of it is 
the narrow shelf which is made by a man 
when he joins together his tightly encased 
knees. Philip's face expressed the agony he 
felt as he sat with cup and plate balanced on 
this poor substitute for a table. 

" Now aren't we just like Roy'lty ? No, no, 
Philip ; you shan't have the littlest egg," spying 
the little egg on Philip's plate. " Heart alive, 
what a happy morning this is ! " 



( 
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''You're not eating, Ally ; youVe not touch- 
ing anything." 

'* I can't eat, Philip, really now. Don't you 
be hurted, dear. It's just as if my boy was 
here already. I'm sick an' dazed for joy. 
There, sure I can't hold the cup." 

Philip started up, and putting his own 
breakfast on the tray, carried it back to the 
table. ** What a thing a mother's heart is ! 
I never did see the like o' you. Ally." 

Ally had only talked because she could not 
eat. She had lifted the cup to find that she 
could not carry it to her lips. While Philip 
made a hearty meal, she fell asleep again, and 
it was noon before she woke. Starting up 
she dressed quickly. Anyone looking in at 
the window might have fed his eyes on the 
sight that she presented. The wavy dark 
hair that would not be smoothed straight lay 
softly round her fair open forehead, bright 
spots of color had come to her thin cheeks ; 
through twitching lids came glints of starry 
eyes ; the pretty mouth worked painfully. She 
wore a soft green dress, with a bright necker- 
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chief that the " Italian," as she called her son, 
had sent her. The vivid red with the soft 
green made a combination that was exquisite. 

Somebody was indeed looking in at the 
window. • 

'* Wonderful, beautiful little mother ! " 

Philip, the painter, tapped at the glass. 

In another moment he was caught to his 
mother's heart. Not a word was said for a 
while. 

'^ What now?" 

His mother was holding him away from 
her, looking at him with great love-filled eyes. 
Philip tried to carry it off with banter. 

** What now ? " he repeated. 

Ally laughed, a gay little laugh, with child- 
hood and girlhood in it, a laugh that was 
merry and sweet, that was young and was 
mischievous. 

"Ah, then, Phillie, the five years have 
made a man of ye. Come and look at his 
mustache, Philip," she called to her hus- 
band, who was in the next room and had not 
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yet made his appearance ; " look at his 
mustache ! *' 

Philip senior walked into the room, smiling. 

" You do rattle on, Ally." 

He then shyly approached his son, and the 
two men shook hands. 

** Tm glad to see you back, Philip." 

An embarrassed silence followed, which was 
broken by Ally, who exclaimed, with the tact 
that is part of true wifehood and true mother- 
hood, as she looked from one to the other of 
the two men who were all the world to her. 

'* You haven't outgrown your father, Phil- 
lie ! " 

'* No more he hasn't ! " 

The face of Philip the elder at once cleared, 
and he drew himself up to his full height. 
The painter looked at him, and for the first 
time was struck by the exceeding handsome- 
ness of this tall, fair man. Something in the 
fine, quiet mouth, too, pleased him strangely. 
It was full as pleasant to look at this calm 
Northerner, after years spent among Italians, 
as it was to look at the cool English sky after 
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years spent beneath the warm sky of the 
South. Philip the elder, set at ease, began 
asking questions, which his son answered 
gayly, wondering at the deep earnestness with 
which his merriest sallies were received, 
PhiHp's face only at rare intervals breaking 
into a smile as passing as that which comes to 
the face of a sleeping person, and often as 
inexplicable as it. He did not understand 
wit or banter, but enjoyed listening to the 
traveled gentleman, his son, and began to 
feel quite unembarrassed in his presence. 

Meanwhile Ally, whose sweet magic had 
wrought this pleasantness, stood by with 
smiles that made sunshine all round her. Sud- 
denly her motherhood took alarm at the flight 
of time. 

*' Philip, for certain the Boy's dying of hun- 
ger. Whatll ye have, darlin' ?" (turning to 
"the Boy.") "What do you Italians like, 
darlin'?" 

** ril have anything that you've got plenty 
of, mother. I'm as hungry as a wolf." 

" Oh, then, I know what ! You take the 
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little cock out of the oven, Philip, an' Til dish 
the potatoes. Go on talking darlin*. Sure, I 
can hear ye in here. Will ye have a cup o' 
tea?" 

**Yes, anything — everything!" 

*' Hearken to him ! ' Anything* — * every- 
thing.' Isn't it lovely, Philip ? God bless 
him ! " 

And Ally, quite overcome by the poetry of 
the thing, stood shaking the potatoes to make 
them floury, with the tears of happiness run- 
ning down her face. "Where's the potato- 
dish, Philip ? I don't know what I'm doin'." 

"Well, Ally, you are!'' exclaimed Philip, 
laughing at this bewilderment of joy. " Best 
leave the dishin' to me, wife, an' entertain the 

young sig-nor from Italy. I'm near afraid of 

h« ft 
im. 

So this arrangement was adopted. Philip 
" dishing " and Ally sitting beside her son, 
leaning toward him. 

" D'ye like it, darlin' ? Is it all to y'r taste, 
darlin' ? " she said presently. 

** It's delicious, mother." Philip smiled. 
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His mother was watching him, nodding at 
almost every mouthful he took, and examining 
him as if he presented a perfectly new and 
wonderful phenomenon in the history of the 
human race. It did not in the least embarrass 
him, for he was quite used to the scanning of 
those eager eyes ; but when, in an uncontrol- 
lable rapture of admiration, she exclaimed : 

*' There's room for you, Philip. Come an' 
look at him eatin' ; come an' look at him 
eatin' ! " — then the young man sat back and 
laughed long and loudly. 

'* It's just old times again, mother. You're 
not the least bit changed. Why are you 
shaking all over? I believe I shall be the 
death of you." 

"Don't say that, my son. Sure y're the 
life of me, dear." 

The great gray eyes looked into his. The 
painter never forgot it. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

WHAT THE WORLD SAID. 

There were others at Orchardscroft who 
looked forward with no small pleasure to the 
return of Philip Ray from Italy, and, when the 
news reached the house that he was at the 
lodge, Joyce especially evinced lively interest 
in his advent. Fred was pleased, and May, 
who had only just quitted a sick-room, looked 
forward to meeting again her playmate of old 
days. Mr. Sturge was the first to stumble 
across Philip, who had received permission 
from his mother to stroll about the garden 
while she unpacked his trunk. 

Ally confessed that it was** just impossible" 
to do anything but sit looking at him while he 
was with her. When he had gone she sat 
down before the trunk, and what with tender 
thoughts suggested by every second article of 
clothing that she took from it, and delight and 
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surprise evoked by the grandeur of things 
which Philip had purchased for himself ; what 
with rejoicing in the holes in his socks because 
she would now be able to mend them for ** the 
boy, God bless him ! *' and running to and fro 
between the trunk and her husband with 
books, most of them French and publications 
of the firm of Calmann L^vy, crying : ** Look 
at all the Italian he's read, dear ! " — what with 
all this, a long time passed, which the young 
man spent strolling about the garden. 

The master of Orchardscroft, meeting him 
there, greeted him cordially. 

'* Good-morning, Ray. I've been hearing 
good things about you. People tell me you 
will be missed in Rome." 

** People are very good in Rome, sir. I 
made many friends." 

Mr. Sturge smiled. 

'' I know Rome, my lad, and people are no 
better there than anywhere else. I spent a 
year there, and made no friends." 

** You did not paint, sir." 

•'I did"— with a laugh. ''That's just it." 
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*' Pardon me " — Philip was much embar- 
rassed. " I did not know " 

'* That I was a painter. Nobody ever did, 
or does, excepting my wife, and even she, who 
is partial of course, skies my pictures. V\\ ask 
your opinion on them, Ray, sometime — not 
to-day, so don't look alarmed. The very good 
people in Rome used to laugh in my face, and 
advise me to stick to my bottles, as the critics 
did Keats. I thought then it was the same 
case, but have lived down that theory. One 
man indeed took me up — a painter too. He 
said I was a touching spectacle, with my belief 
in myself. This man lived in a stable, because 
he could not afford to keep two lodgings, one 
for himself and one for his horse, and he could 
not live without a horse. A queer fellow that 
I loved, and that liked me. Have you heard 
of him ? " 

•'Yes, sir." 

•'Well, he writes to me — but no matter 
what he writes. I'm proud to know you, Ray. 
Here comes my wife, with somebody else 
whom you know." 
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'*Why, how do you do, Philip?" Joyce 
spoke. " May said she was sure it was 
you." 

Both ladies held out their hands. May was 
considerably taller than Joyce, and Philip 
thought her manner cold. She was absurdly 
named, being not in the least like the little 
bright flower may, or like the pretty month in 
which it blossoms. Philip noticed with sur- 
prise that she was still not at all beautiful. 
Her silky hair was brushed back too severely 
from her forehead, her large eyes had a painful 
look of weariness ift them, and no least tinge 
of color warmed her cheeks. It was a face that 
perplexed and almost vexed him, with still that 
unfulfilled promise of beauty in it. The girl 
was dressed in close-fitting dark serge that 
wanted the relief of something, if only a flower. 
She looked particularly plain beside Joyce, who 
was dressed charmingly and looked charming. 
Her sunny hair was bright and warm as ever, 
with not a silver streak in it ; her eyes were 
bright and laughing. She had grown older, 
but had not grown old. Perhaps she was a 
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little too Stout, but she was very pleasant to 
look at, setting you thinking of goodness and 
geniality and all sorts of other things beginning 
with^. As she spoke to Philip — and she asked 
him a dozen questions about his doings in Italy 
— she looked at him steadily with her radiant, 
frank gaze of Englishwoman aged forty and 
odd. Then she walked away between her 
husband and May, pouting like a child. 

" What's the matter with you, Joyce ? " 

'* Well, I suppose you see, Fred, that that 
young man is quite a gentleman." 

'*Yes, certainly." 

'* Well, I do call it such a nuisance ; don't 
you ? " 

*' Be a little more explicit, dear." 

'' More * explicit ! ' The density of men is 
certainly extraordinary. Fm sure May has 
understood me. Haven't you, May ? " 

**Yes, I think I have." 

May smiled, and her face at once became 
beautiful. 

'* But your mother hasn't explained herself in 
any way," Fred exclaimed, with a bewildered 
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face. ** You feminine things are simply un- 
canny. One of you drops an incoherent re- 
mark, and the other seizes the drift of the thing 
as if " 

** The remark had been what you call * co- 
herent/ You don't seem to realize that going 
into particulars is frightfully tiring work ; that's 
why listening to men and talking to them is 
such a dreadful strain on the mind." 

'' I know we are but feeble creatures." 

" That's mock humility, and you think it 
clever, which it isn't a bit, Fred. Every man 
thinks man has the cream of intellect, which he 
hasn't. I heard proof conclusive on that sub- 
ject the other day from a woman." 

** What did she say?" 

*'Well, she put in this way. She said 
God had first created the fishes, which had 
next to no brain ; and then the birds, which 
had a little more, but not much ; and then the 
beasts, which had a good bit more, in fact, 
quite a lot ; and then man, glorious, intellectual 
man ! and then, top in this scale of intellect, 
what do you think ? " 
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" Give it up, unless it was fVoman-^glorious, 
intellectual woman ! " 

"Well, that is just what it was. What 
were we talking of before, dear? Oh, I 
remember. Don't you see, Fred ? tVe 
carit invite the Lodge to dinner at the 
House / " 

** Ah, that's the way the wind blows, is it ? 
You want to have young Philip Ray to dinner, 
and introduce this coming man to Hampstead's 
Middle Ten. Well, no; I don't think that 
would do. He's living at the lodge with his 
parents, and it could not but make the young 
fellow uncomfortable." 

'* I call it very hard on me." 

The mistress of Orchardscroft looked un- 
speakably woebegone. 

"Well, I suppose it is a little." 

Fred was frankly sympathetic. 

Joyce bit her lips. 

" You see, Fred, in a book this would all be 
made interesting ; and in real life it's positively 
awful ; isn't it now ? " 

" No, I don't think it's positively awful." 
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Fred spoke slowly and suppressed a smile, 
then turned to May. 

" What a white face you have, child. Go 
and lie in your hammock again." 

A few minutes later he was swinging the 
hammock lightly to and fro. 

'* Why, she s asleep already. It s very odd 
and distressing. Tm afraid, wife" — his eyes 
grew dim — ** our little girl is going from us." 

Joyce looked indignant. 

" I cannot bear you to say that, Fred ; 
you know I can't. She's not ; indeed, she's 
not ! " 

"Well, well, I'm sorry I spoke. The air 
here is stifling to me. Will you come out for 
a walk on the Heath, Joy ?" 

They left the garden together, with anxious, 
clouded faces. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

A GIRL IN A HAMMOCK. 

There was no more life in May's still face 
than in that of a statue. Philip stood watch- 
ing her, wondering, with an artist's aggrieved 
feeling, that she was not more beautiful. 
Feeling, as he says to-day, that she could no 
more wake than any sculptured thing, he 
walked round her, looking at her critically in 
every aspect. Then he sat down, conscious 
of being less aggrieved, but not quite satisfied. 
Decidedly her face was molded as the Greek 
sculptors molded faces, and her young figure 
as they molded figures. But that hard hair- 
line, that odious serge ! He frowned with 
vexation. Then he took out his sketchbook 
and sketched the girl swiftly, and wrote under 
the sketch, ** An English Lady — called May." 

And then he laughed softly, because it was so 
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absurd that this English lady should be called 
May. 

And May said, 

" Show me the picture, Philip." 

Philip put his sketchbook into her out- 
stretched hand, reddening with vexation. 

*• Surely I lay with open eyes," the girl 
exclaimed, as she looked at the sketch. 

'* I did not see you open your eyes once. 
Miss May." 

** I wish I knew how it was, then," May spoke 
sadly. '* I seem to have seen you sketching 
me. Perhaps I dreamt it. It's so horrid not 
to know anything, not when one has waked and 
when one has slept. I suppose it is that I am 
dying." 

'* I am sorry to have brought such sad 
thoughts to your mind, Miss May." 

** Yes, death is sad, is it not ? " 

" Most surely it is. But," gently, " suppose 
we speak no more of death. Does the sketch 
please you at all ? " 

- Yes, a little." 

Philip smiled. May had just the same 
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manner as girl that she had had as child, 
quaint and curiously frank, with a touch of 
petulance, and a charming sudden smile that 
set all right. 

** Of course it's badly done," the painter said 
humbly. 

" No, it's a little masterpiece — even I can 
see that — but it s not like me. I haven't that 
tousle of hair." 

** But you should have." 

** And I am not dressed in this Roman way." 

** But you should be." 

" You are very censorious, Philip." 

** Am I ? Pardon me." 

** Oh, you needn't say that. I like it. It's 
so funny and rude. Just shake my hammock 
the least little bit, and tell me about the 
painter that lived in the stable. Isn't the 
light pretty, falling through the leaves ? I do 
want to live just one day longer. Do you be- 
lieve in prayer, Philip ? " 

" Assuredly, or I should be a poorer artist 
even than I am. How should I hope to do 
anything with my brush, did I not believe in 
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the God of Michael Angelo, Raphael, and 
Correggio?" 

'* That sounds irreverent, Philip." 

** Does it ? I am not irreverent, Miss 
May." 

** I am sure you are not. Philip — talking of 
painting — why don't you paint your father ? " 

" H'm ! I don't know." 

Philip looked straight before him. Until 
quite lately he had scarce had eyes for his 
father's singular physical beauty, and the 
great human worth of the slow-brained man 
had never been appreciated by his brilliant son. 

May looked at him with her fine smile. 

" How differently people think. I like your 
father so very much. It makes my heart beat 
more quietly merely to look at him. When 
I see him moving about the garden with his 
quiet face, I sometimes think the world cannot 
be so old as people say. Those are my 
dreams in Eden. Ally is Eve, and I look 
on." 

Philip laughed in spite of himself, and 
entered into the girl's quaint fancy. 
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*' Who are you ?" he asked. 

** Ym I," was the answer, with startling 
readiness. ** I must be six thousand years 
old to have seen it all. Just shake my ham- 
mock again the least little bit, Philip. Stop ! 
now Tm quite sane again. Are you very 
busy painting?" 

All the dreaminess had gone out of her 
voice. This was the lady patron's tone, 
Philip told himself, recalling May's promise 
of six years before. He was to paint her 
house for her — " inside ^ The remembrance 
of that modifying clause still made him smile. 

** No, I am not very busy," he said, ** but I 
am going to set to work now in earnest, for 
some things that I have in hand must be 
ready at least by " 

'' End of March. Of course. Mother and 
I are so looking forward to seeing your pic- 
tures there. I do hope I shall be well enough 
to be driven there. I wonder where they'll 
hang them. It's rather a pity that R's so low 
down in the alphabet." 

'* Pictures are not hung alphabetically, 
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according to exhibitors* names, Miss May," 
Philip said, trying to keep his countenance. 

** As if I thought they were ! Really, 
Philip!" May was her old indignant self. 
**What I meant is this. Lots of people — 
mother and I, always — get a catalogue before 
going, and read it through, marking the names 
we know ; but one gets so fagged out by the 
time one's got to M. that most of us stop at 
Millais. If I were a painter I should assume 
a name in A ; it gives one such a good posi- 
tion. But of course we shall think specially of 
you," — the compliment conveyed in this re- 
mark gave exquisite pleasure, coming as it did 
from one so chary of honeyed speech — " and " 
(graciously) ** we shall tell everyone." 

The lady patron aged eighteen was scarce 
less naive than had been the lady patron aged 
twelve. There was something delicious in 
her simple-hearted grandeur. 

* ** Haven't you some small commission for 
me. Miss May ?" Philip asked, with a humility 
which amused himself. 

** Oh, yes ; I want you to paint me a picture 
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for my very own, Philip, for my room. I 
won't have it exhibited. I have thought it 
all out, lying here in my hammock. Its name 
is to be * A Modern Adam/ and it is to be 
just your father iij this garden." 

** I understand." Philip, to seem quite 
businesslike, made a note of the order. 
** How proud a man my father ought to be ! " 

"Because I like him ?" May always went 
to the core of a thing at once. '* Well, yes, 
I don't like many people ; I don't know how it 
is." Jessica's child knew nothing of heredity, 
and while knowing that she was not Joyce's 
daughter, again and again fell to wondering 
that she should be so different from Joyce. 
" Never mind," cheerfully — ** I suppose that's 
why I like those whom I do like very, 
very much. Ray is an old favorite with me. 
Don't you remember " — she laughed softly — 
** how I said as a little child that he must die 
before me, because, when I went to Heaven, 
I should want him to be there to tell me the 
names of all the new flowers. They may 
tease me as they will, but I still like to think 
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of Heaven as a big garden, and can make no 
perfect picture of it, but Ray is among the 
strange flowers, ready to tell me their names, 
not without fearful glances at my trailing 
wings, and shy requests that I will 'please 
keep in the path/" 

Philip laughed outright this time. It was 
typical that this spoilt child of Fred and 
Joyce — he knew of her only as their child — 
should picture Heaven as a place where she 
should still be attended by her favorite gar- 
dener ; and her vision of Ray shyly request- 
ing her to keep off the flower-beds was a very 
touch of nature. 

** Can you," he said suddenly, " ever get 
my father to talky Miss May ? Do you ever 
make him smile, or laugh ? He seems to me 
so stol — so imperturbable." 

** He is very imperturbable. I like that. 
It's so quieting." 

May spoke as if, like another Keats, young 
and old both, she had borne *' the disappoint- 
ment, the anxiety, imagination's struggles," for 
indeed six thousand years. Something in the 
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young, thrilling voice made Philip's heart leap. 
She was in this place, not of it, he felt, not for 
the first time in the course of this talk. He 
looked from her to the house near by — huge, 
massive, with two idling liveried servants 
standing in its porch. It was a very monument 
to wealth, and the wistful-faced girl in the 
hammock, who was heiress to it all, seemed 
oddly out of keeping with it. There was 
silence for a time, broken by an indignant cry 
from May, wriggling in her hammock like a 
child. 

** I'm so uncomfortable, Philip ! Tm tired 
of lying in the light. Go — I m^din please go " 
(with that quick smile that was apology) ** and 
tell Ray I want him to carry me into my little 
dim nook in thei conservatory." 

"My father," Philip answered, "left the 
garden some time ago, and " — he anticipated 
matters — "Mr. and Mrs. Sturge have gone 
for a walk on the Heath." 

He could hardly conceal his pleasure at 
being able to make this double announce- 
ment. 
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" Let me, Miss May," he added, rising, 
** carry you to the dim nook." 

** You couldn't," scornfully. 

** Nonsense ! Oh, I beg your pardon, I'm 
rude again. Come, Miss May, put your arms 
about my neck and lift yourself a little. I was 
blind not to see that the air here was too 
bright and hot for you." 

" I am trying to make myself light," the g^rl 
said self-appro vingly. " I wonder do you 
notice." 

** I think I do" — Philip laughed again. " Is 
this the dim nook, and is it quite dim 
enough ? " 

May did not answer. Philip looked about 
him for a moment, and then, catching sight 
of Mr. Sturge walking slowly up the garden 
path in earnest talk with his wife, ran quickly 
down the steps. 

'* I'm afraid, sir. Miss May has fainted. I've 
carried her into the conservatory, and " 

" O Fred, come quickly ! " 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

A SCOTCH CONNOISSEUR. 

Philip, left alone, walked up and down the 
garden. He had walked over every spot of it 
with May. They had been little children to- 
gether, and had grown up together. He re- 
called scene after scene of their childhood ; saw 
again in thought the little^ three-year-old girl, 
his boy-love, standing on those steps ; he re- 
membered her kisses and her sulks on that day 
and on many another day. Then he saw the 
tall child-girl as she had looked on his six- 
teenth birthday ; he remembered her quaint, 
passionate talk. She was going to marry, 
when she was eighteen, the first person who 
proposed to her, and she was now eighteen 
and dying. 

He sat down with head and heart beating. 

'^ Philip." 

It was Mrs. Sturge speaking. 

229 
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" May sends you back your notebook. I 
am going to throw it from the veranda. 
Catch ! " 

She threw it. 

Philip caught it, put it in his pocket, and 
walked away. When out of sight of the house 
he opened it and looked through it eagerly. 
There was no word in it from May, no sign of 
its having been in her hands. Other girls had 
scribbled in his sketchbooks, some had even 
torn leaves from them. This girl sent his 
sketchbook back without even a message. 

** Are you Philip Ray?" somebody asked. 

''Yes, sir." 

** I am Dr. Maclntyre. Miss Sturge tells 
me that you will be willing to come to my 
house for a book which I promised to bring 
her to-day, but which I forgot." 

** I am very willing to do so, sir. Is Miss 
Sturge better ? " 

" H'm ! " the old man grunted. " I can't 
quite make her out. If they take her to th^ 
South while she can still bear the voyage, and 
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keep her there till next spring, I should say 
she might pick up. But they've a dread of 
taking her away from home. You're walking 
too fast for me, young man." 

* 

Philip slackened his speed promptly. The 
doctor faced round suddenly. 

" Are you the artist ? " 

'* I am an artist, sir." 

Philip smiled and used the more modest 
indefinite article. 

**Well, I shall like to talk over a little 
matter with you when we're in my study. 
YouVe not a Scotchman, I suppose?" 

Philip murmured a regret. 

"I didn't think you were. That's why I 
said I supposed you weren't. My joke, you 
know." 

Philip smiled again, very genially, though 
wondering to himself where the joke came 
in. 

** The case is this," the doctor went on, ** I 
have a picture of my wife by a man called 
Raikes. Do you know that name?" 

Philip knew of the Gloucester philanthropist, 
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and knew the statue on the Thames Embank- 
ment. 

'* I don't know an artist of that name," he 
replied diffidently. 

" That's just it. Nobody knows of the artist 
Raikes. Now I think he had a lot in him, and 
have always wondered that he didn't get into 
the swim." 

" Perhaps he didn't want to," Philiji sug- 
gested. 

** Well, I'm not sure that he did. I rather 
think he liked lonely, dangerous places. Any- 
how, he got into a hole and was sucked down, 
poor lad." 

" Is he long dead, sir?" 

" Two years now." 

*' Quite young, I suppose ? " 

** My age. We went to school together." 

The old gentleman took off his hat and 
wiped the drops from his bald head. Philip 
said nothing, and they walked on. 

'* This is my house." The doctor knocked 
timidly. 

** Don't forget to use the door mat, James." 
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This was called out in a lady's voice, as the 
dramatists say, within, 

"That's my sister,'' the doctor explained. 

Philip composed his face, and rubbed his 
boots in imitation of the doctor, boisterously, 
sides and soles and tops. It was a perfectly 
dry morning, with a quiet breeze that blew no 
dust about. Miss Maclntyre on such mornings 
always sat in her sewing room, which com- 
manded a view of the hall door, and cried 
to everyone entering, '* Don't forget the 
door mat, James," James being the doctor's 
name. 

It was a theory of Miss Maclntyre's that the 
door mat, while it commanded attention on wet 
days, was overlooked on dry days, so that dry 
days were ** ruination to the Brussels'' — so she 
called the floor-coverings of her house, most 
of which were English drugget. Miss Mac- 
lntyre maintained that she knew every sole — 
sole — in Hampstead, and it was not unusual 
for her to call her brother away from his study 
to show him, with vehement indignation, the 
counterfeit presentment on the stairs of some 
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patient of his who had ignored the cry of 
" Don't forget the door mat ! " 

Philip, as he rubbed and scrubbed his boots, 
remembered having heard of an eccentric lady 
of this type residing in Hampstead, but could' 
not remember having heard her name. He 
walked up the stairs after the doctor, wonder- 
ing what would be his next experience, and 
was not long kept in a state of doubt 

On entering the study, the door of which the 
doctor locked inside, after which he pocketed 
the key, Philip found himself face to face with 
the life-sized portrait of a lady whose face was 
burlesqued by one eye having been cut out, 
by the mouth having been cut out, and one 
ear being semi-detached. A hand, too, he 
noticed, was missing. 

Philip Ray declares to-day that he felt faint 
at sight of this terribly ghastly object, and 
wished earnestly that the room had been un- 
locked or that he or the doctor had occu- 
pied it alone. The doctor did not seem to 
notice his alarm, but patted his side-pocket 
joyously. 
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" She can't come in here, my friend." 

Did he mean his wife or his sister ? Ray 
asked himself, and wondered if this Scot was 
of opinion that any person outside would be 
additionally foiled by the door-key having 
been withdrawn. 

'* That's Raike's picture of my wife, Mr. 
Ray." 

" Indeed. Does Mrs. Maclntyre — er — quite 
like " 

"Mrs. Maclntyre is no more." 

"Oh!" 

Philip looked genuinely heart-stricken. He 
was his mother's son in many ways. 

" She's dead now ; let me see, how long " 

The doctor raised his eyebrows and scratched 
one brow lightly with his forefinger, which 
action is popularly supposed to be helpful 
in the case of a stiff arithmetical problem. 
** Why, it must be twenty-five years." 

This was said in a cheerful tone, which 
hinted that Philip might moderate his sym- 
pathy. 

** Now you know," the doctor pointed to the 
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mutilated canvas, "that's the sort of picture 
Raikes did. Do you like it ? " 

" I don't think I see it quite to advantage, 
sir." 

" You don't see it all. Do you like what 
you see of it ? " 

"Well, frankly speaking, no." 

"What do you object to in it?" 

Philip became a critic at once. 

" For one thing the pose. The lady 
couldn't have stood so." 

" No, she couldn't, and she didn't. What 
else?" 

"The dress is badly done." 

'* Villainously. It's thick paint. My wife 
never dressed in thick paint. I told Raikes 
so. He was quite huffed. He disliked being 
told a thing like that." Philip tried to look 
only civilly attentive. " What else do you 
find fault with ? " 

"Why" — Philip succumbed to the strain, 
and laughed ; a short nervous laugh that said 
he would give up his purse rather than his 
life — " why, if you insist on knowing my 
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Opinion as an artist, sir, I — I think the picture 
every bit — well, bad." 

'*You do? Well, I'm very much pleased 
with you ; for that's my own opinion. But 
you're the only artist I've heard say a sensible 
word on the subject. I had a young painter 
here the other day — a Grosvenor man — and 
at sight of that canvas he brayed out into a 
laugh that really set me wishing I'd got some 
thistles by me, but I think, you know, that 
those Grosvenor men are not always respon- 
sible. Not but what on the same day a jacka- 
napes who exhibits at the Academy went into 
giggles like a boarding-school chit ! " 

*'Oh, you're not going to pull down the 
Academy, are you, sir ? " Philip, R. A. in spe, 
could not listen to any disparagement of this 
institution. 

'* There are people who say it wants pulling 
up, young man, but that's neither here nor 
there. Will you give me your opinion of these 
little pictures ? What do you think of this ?" 

He handed Philip a small circular picture 
framed in capital style. It was the picture of 
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an eye, blue, liquid, and almost living, with 
delicate fringe of lashes and soft dark eye- 
brow. 

'* It is a gem, sir ; it is perfect. This was 
never done by the same hand." 

'* It was taken from that picture. Look at 
this mouth, now. It speaks and moves." The 
charming mouth was also framed apart. " And 
look at this. Did you ever see that wonder of 
God's, a woman s little hand, better reproduced 
on canvas than it is here ? This is not any- 
body's hand. It is my wife's hand, sir. I'd 
know it among a million pictures of hands. 
Don't you see it wearing away from the ring, 
too heavy and big for the wasting fingers ? 
Don't you notice the twitch and the weariness 
in it ? Don't you see how slow the pulse is ? 
And now, sir, will you tell me if this ear's not 
worth framing ? There is not a prettier shell 
in the sea than a woman's ear, when it is 
pretty. I shall have it framed before another 
day passes, and then out of the window with 
the rest ! " 

'* What will Miss Maclntyre say to that, sir ? " 
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" You may well ask. No one knows what 
she'll say to what I've done with the picture. 
She'll have a fit the first time she comes into 
this room. It will be the death of her* and 
the ruination of me. She'll say it's worse than 
Bluebeard, to begin with, and then she'll say 
it's a waste of painted canvas ; but really 
there's to my mind not a bit more worth 
taking out of that picture. There isn't a 
button in that bodice that's done to the 
life." 

Philip stepped forward, and examined the 
buttons with quivering shoulders. He was 
quite sure that if this Scotchman could be 
brought to see that a button in his wife's 
bodice was " done to the life," he would in- 
stantly detach it from the picture and have it 
separately framed. 

'* I see you're of my opinion, Mr. Ray. 
About that book now. Here it is. Besant 
will never beat ' Dorothy Forster.' There's a 
soft touch — exquisite!" (He wrapped the 
book up as tenderly as if he were wrapping up 
the frail lady of Bamborough.) "Take it to 
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her. I shall hope to see more of you, Mr. Ray. 
I think we shall like each other." 

Philip cordially said he had no doubt on the 
subject, and, taking the proffered hand of the 
whimsical old man, bade him good^morning. 
He had made a pleasant acquaintance, and one 
that was to be fraught with greatest good. 



CHAPTER XXVIIL 

A SHOCK TO MISS ELLEN MACINTYRE. 

The friendship with Dr. Maclntyre led to 
Philip's hearing daily from him how May 
was ; furthermore, having made an offer of 
his services through the doctor, he was hon- 
ored with the execution of her errands. 
Sometimes it was a book that she wanted, 
and she sent him the name scribbled down ; 
sometimes it was a skein of silk, and she sent 
him a shred as pattern. Here were treasures 
for one suffering from love's softening of the 
heart and brain. 

'* Sir," he said one morning to the doctor, 
** would you mind looking in on me in my 
studio ? My picture for exhibition is done." 

** * Picture for exhibition ' — well-a-day ! " 

The doctor smiled. 

- What's the subject, Philip ?" 

341 
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** Vd rather not tell you. I want you to 
give it a name." 

"'The White Lady— not of Avenel' — 
that would be a pretty and mysterious 



name." 



** It wouldn^t do, sir, quite." 

*' Not quite ? Well, I must wait then till I 
see the picture." 

Two hours later the doctor stood in Philip's 
studio. 

** That's a charming sprig of may, my lad." 
He paused for a moment at the door before 
walking into the room, his attention being 
drawn to a delicate little picture. Then he 
advanced. 

" Why, that's your Irish mother, Philip !" 

**'My Irish Mother' — that name will do. 



sir. 



The doctor took a chair, and, placing it back 
to front, seated himself astride on it. The 
picture represented the sitting room at the 
lodge, with no detail of it omitted. In the 
window stood a remarkably handsome man 
slipping geraniums, and quite lost in the occu- 
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pation. Watching him, with eager look and 
lips parted to speak, was a frail, gray-eyed 
woman, in whose dusky hair silver streaks were 
gleaming. The doctor looked at this picture 
for a long time without speaking ; then he 
galloped a little nearer to it. Then he sprang 
with his horse on one side and then on the 
other, and then at last he dismounted. 

" Where are you, Philip ? " 

Philip advanced from the back of the room. 
The doctor wrung his hand. Then he de- 
parted, wheezing and grunting, without having 
said a word. When he returned to his own 
house some hours later, he talked much and 
excitedly, and this was the more curious that 
there was no one to listen to him. At last he 
sat down, and at once bent forward with a 
surprised look. On his desk, a gleaming, 
beautiful thing, was the sprig of may ; beside 
it a small card. The doctor's face glowed 
with pleasure as he read the contents of that 
card, then he called his sister. 

** Ellen ! come here, my dear. What do 
you think of that ? " 
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Miss Maclntyre sat down. She was one of 
those people who like to think sitting. 

'•What is it, James?" 

She took out her spectacle case and began 
to rub the glasses. 

'* It's a picture that Philip Ray has pre- 
sented to me." 

Miss Maclntyre had just raised her specta- 
cles to her eyes, but quickly put these aids to 
vision down again. 

" I hope it's not an allegory, James." 

The doctor's sister used the word '* allegory " 
with as large a meaning as the word ** Brussels." 

**As if, Ellen, I should show it to you if 
it were!" exclaimed the doctor. Hereupon 
Caledonia's daughter stern put up her specta- 
cles again. 

'* Very pirry indeed [Miss Maclntyre always 
said ' pirry ' when feeling real pleasure], ex- 
ceed'n'ly pirry. I'm very pleased indeed that 
that young man has taken to flower painting. 
We'll hang this picture in the drawing room 
between Loch Lomond and Sir Walter. It's 
thoroughly nice, though I should have liked 
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more blossom, and pink may better than white. 
I shall ask him to put a few more clusters to it, 
and to color it up a bit, and I shall tell him he 
can put his name to it. I hope, by theway, it 
will go with the drawing-room paper. Come, 
James, and well see at once." 

** But, Ellen, the picture was meant for my 
study ! " 

*' Of course, dear ! but he*lj be immensely 
pleased at my hanging it in the drawing room. 
There^s not another picture you have that I 
would hang there. I know you are still piqued 
about your wife ; but you would have her done 
in that dress cut in a V, and though I won't 
deny that her throat was very pretty, still I 
must say that I think a woman in evening dress 
is not quite nice for a day room. Why, 
James !" Miss Maclntyre changed color, and 
rose up from her chair. ** Is that my sister-in- 
law's eye that I see looking down at me from 
the wall ? " 

The doctor followed the direction of his 
sister's gaze — he had forgotten all discretion in 
his delight at receiving the sprig of may, and 
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encountered the eye, that clear, bhie, liquid, 
almost living eye, smiling on him and Ellen. 
Then he screwed up his courage, and, instead of 
feebly groveling before the tyrannous spinster, 
as was his wont, said valiantly and satirically : 

" I hope, Ellen, there's nothing that's not 
* quite nice* in the eye of my wife." 

Miss Maclntyre covered her face with her 
hands. 

'' Oh, it s terrible ! It's like the * Castle of 
Otranto,' it's like Madame Tussaud's ; it's — oh, 
am I living in a tragedy ? My sister-in-law's 
ear ! her mouth ! her hand ! O James ! 
James! James T' and with a far-off resem- 
blance to the bereaved king of Shaksperean 
fame. Miss Maclntyre fled from her brother's 
study to the drawing room. Here she stood 
before the picture of Sir Walter. This was 
not, as may have been supposed, the author of 
the Waverley fictions, but a narrow-faced, pale- 
eyed uncle of the Maclntyres on the mother's 
side, the owner of not a few paternal acres in 
the lovely neighborhood of Loch Lomond. 
Sir Walter, strong in his title and in his lands, 
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was very weak in his head, and a terrible 
thought had flashed across the mind of Miss 
Maclntyre. Was James possibly also losing 
his reason ? She decided to look up madness 
in Chambers, and after turning over page after 
page of Mac^ came to the word she sought. 

' ' Madness. See Insanity. " 

Surely in nothing is that quality to which a 
German philosopher has given the name of 
" malice of the Thing'' seen more than in the 
circumstance that look up what you will in an 
Encyclopedia, you find yourself met by the 
melancholy phrase, " See " — something else. 

With trembling fingers Miss Maclntyre 
turned to " Insanity," and then read the long 
article which is devoted to this subject in the 
famous Scotch Encyclopedia. She did more 
than this, she bought a book on lunacy, of 
course as one buys corn-plasters (^for a friend)^ 
and she read that. She removed by degrees all 
things of a red and reddish color from the 
rooms most frequented by her brother, because 
in the book on lunacy she read that these 
colors were exciting \ she would have removed 
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the pepper-pot and the mustard-pot from the 
cruet-stand, but she feared that too open 
measures might bring about " an access." She 
locked — very softly — the door of her bedroom 
at night, lest James should develop homicidal 
mania in the dark hours. She did many other 
things, and in course of time, from being an 
exceedingly irascible, shrill-voiced, and self- 
opinionated person, became curiously gentle, 
low-voiced, and self-effacing, for she read in 
the book on lunacy that the greatest indul- 
gence must be shown to lunatics. The result 
of this may be guessed by those who know 
(as who does not ?) that all things that are in 
essence brave and kind and beautifuf, such as 
tending the lepers, or raising the fallen, or 
watching the sick, or helping the poor, or 
shielding the disgraced, or cheering the old, 
or leading the young, or loving largely, chasten 
the human face and ennoble it. The truth is, 
that in the days that followed this day, dur- 
ing all which days Miss Maclntyre was her 
brother's keeper, she became visibly a lovely 
and beautiful old lady, with a quiet, wonderful 
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look in her shy blue eyes, and with her pretty 
silver curls shaking so constantly that one 
felt quite sure that peals of soft music must 
ring from them. Meanwhile the sprig of may 
hung — not between Loch Lomond and Sir 
Walter — but in the doctor's study, where that 
connoisseur looked and looks at it, not once 
in a way, but every day of his life, advancing 
his eyelids and lifting up his nose, like Stepk- 
ano when Arielh^2X his tabor. 

As for the picture " My Irish Mother," it 
was the talk of the season, but I quite forget 
how much the American gentleman gave for 
it. It was, a German connoisseur said, "a 
great lot in pounds, and a great latter in 
dollars." 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

WEIGHED IN THE BALANCE AND FOUND 

NOT WANTING. 

" One for you, mother ! " 

Philip put a limp, badly addressed letter 
into his mother's hand. 

" From America, I suppose. No ; it isn't 
John Wegham's day, nor the hour neether. 
An' now I get no letter from Italy. Oh, 
then, who can it be from ? It isn't Louisa's 
handwriting. Look here at this, Philip." 

Ally turned to her husband. Her son to 
her remained " Phillie." 

"Really now, I don't know that handwrit- 
ing at all eether." 

Philip senior looked perplexed. 

The artist laughed. 

*' Suppose you tear the cover open, mother. 

It's just possible that the name may be at the 

foot of the letter." 
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" Ah, then, Phillie, how pert ye've grown ? 
Is that Italian wit ?" 

The young man colored hotly. 

*' I beg your pardon, mother." 

Ally, standing beside him, laid her light 
hand on his head. 

" Beg my pardon ? No, indeed ! ye didn't 
think I was speakin' seriously, did ye, darlin* ? 
To be sure, we'd best open the onvelope ; but 
it's gettin' dusk." 

She went over to the window, tore open the 
letter, and read it by the light that still streamed 
in from where the sun hung low in the west. 
Her husband read over her shoulder, and a 
strange change came over the two faces. 

" What's the matter, mother?" Philip asked 
in some alarm. 

" Nothin' at all, nothin' at all." 

Ally crushed the letter, and put it in her 
pocket. Then, changing her voice, and look- 
ing at the unopened letters in her son's hands, 
she added : 

" What do the sig-«t7rj write, Phillie ? How 
do they get on at all without you ? It's you 
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that have to be told to open your let- 
ters." 

The artist's face darkened. Throwing from 
him the letters at which he had merely glanced, 
he looked into the heartstruck face of his 
mother, and from it to his father, pale and rigid. 

" You treat me like a child," he exclaimed 
bitterly. " I am to share the life of nobody. 
It's hard on me." 

''What does he mean?" his father asked, 
as Philip left the room with these passionate 
words. 

" Oh, I suppose Miss May's been takin' on 
airs." 

*' Miss May !" Philip smiled incredulously. 
'* Who ever saw Miss May take on airs ?" 

" That's just as you look at things, Philip. 
As I always say, God Almighty gave potatoes 
eyes, but he didn't give them sight, an' it's 
much the same that he's done be some 
creatures o' the shuperior sex, poor things." 

Philip looked vexed — not that he resented 
the sarcasm, for years had accustomed him to 
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Ally's sometimes rather caustic vein ; but he 
was anxious to reperuse the letter which his 
wife had pocketed, and to deliberate as to 
what steps had better be taken. 

" Let us read again what Bill writes, wife," 
he said. 

Ally produced the crushed note, smoothed 
it, and read : 

''Dear Mrs. Ray: 

" I've tracked you to your old lodgings and 
hear that my wife died and left a little girl 
which I am wanting. You didn't keep her 
yourself I'm told, and perhaps you haven't 
told her who her parents were. You didn't 
ought to have put her out with gentlefolk 
which may have taught her to look down on 
her origin. I shall give myself the pleasure 
of calling on you in the course of the week. 
My compliments to Ray, and respects of 
course to Mr. Ray, his fine gentleman son; 
same to you. 

** Yours etcetera, 

" W. Williams." 
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The letter was fairly well written and fairly 
well spelled ; the composition was not bad, 
though set at a disadvantage by the punctua- 
tion ; but the paper was soiled and greasy, and 
the concluding taunt was so insolent that, 
even on a second perusal of the letter, Ally 
flushed and bit her lips. A figure passing the 
window at this moment darkened the room. 

-' That's him ! " 

Ally sprang to her feet. 

"Yes, himself," was the answer from the 
door, as a short red-haired man entered the 
lodge. " I thought Td come straight on top 
of my letter ; that's how it is. You're lookin* 
very seedy, Mrs. Ray, for all your grandeur, 
but Ray's lookin* prime — how do, old chap ? 
ril take a seat, as you're so pressing." 

Ray said nothing, but placed his chair so as 
to shield his wife from the rude gaze of the 
man. 

''Well, now to business. You've put that 
girl of mine with this very family that you're 
in service with. How did I find that out, now ? 
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Well, I put two and two together, and I found 
that they made four, exactly four. They've 
no daughter of their own, but an adopted 
child ; and you're in their service, sayin' nothing 
but lookin' on and seein' they don't illtreat 
dear Jessica's child. Very prettily done ; just 
like Ally — I beg her pardon, like Missis Ray. 
Well, I thought that was how things stood, 
but wasn't sure till yesterday, for adopted 
daughters, I was told, were common. Yester- 
day, as I was hanging about this house pro- 
miscuous, who should I see but Jessica's own 
child ; just like Jess when I knew her first, but 
ladified ! oh, how ladified ! Too delicate by 
far to walk alone, so leanin' lackadaisical on 
the arm of her foster mamma, an' sendin' a 
look at me that I'll pay her back." 

*' Williams ! " — at last Philip spoke : " what 
in the name of all that's wonderful has come 
over you ? You didn't use to bully an' bluster 
like this. Go out of the lodge, wife. I won't 
have you stayin' here while he sits on. Come, 
Ally." 

Ally rose, and Philip went with her to the 
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door, jealously guarding her from the con- 
temptuous smile of their visitor. 

After a short interval Philip came out to 
her where she sat on a garden bench. 

"Ally," he said, placing his hand on her 
shoulder, "put a bit o' starch in yourself. 
He gone for the present, but he says he's 
comin' back, maybe this very evenin*, an'll go 
up to the house, an' get his daughter, or her 
worth in money, which he'd like better." 

" Did he say that, Philip ? The scoundrel ! 
Didn't ye kick every bone out of his body ? " 

" What would ha' bin the use o' that, Ally ? " 

" The use ! That's what you always keep 
in sight, Philip. The use ! I couldn't have 
kept the sole of me boot off him. Call yourself 
a man ! " 

" Just tell me when you're in your right mind 
again. Ally, 'cause then we'll talk common 
sense. There's something must be done." 

" That's true, Philip. Talk away." 

" Y'see, Mr. an' Mrs. Sturge are as fond o* 
that little girl as we're o' Philip." 
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" An* Phillie's a gone coon, jus' dyin' for 
love of her." 

''What are you talkin' of, Ally?" Her 
husband frowned darkly. '* Philip doesn't 
look to the house for a wife, does he? 
That'd be the height o' presoomin'." 

" My boy's got his feelin's, I suppose," 
Ally's voice and color both rose ; " an' Miss 
May is none to high for him, not as /can see." 

"You're right down foolish. Ally. I hope 
you haven't bin talkin' and telHn' things. It 
isn't for us to stand up and bring sorrow on 
them as was kind to us. Come, Ally, you've 
the head for thinkin'; what shall we do about 
Williams?" 

Ally was not impervious to flattery. 

''When's he comin' agen, Philip?" she 
asked. 

'' This very evening, I'm afraid. Stop ! 
That's him back at the gate." 

'' Troth, I'll go out an' speak to him me- 
self, Philip." 

" No ; that you shall not, wife." 

Philip rose, went out of the door, and shut it. 
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" What do you want, Williams ?" 
" I want you." 

" All right. Tm comin* ! No more talkin* 
here, please." 

The two men walked off, making for the 
Heath, and after a while sat down among 
the gorse. Williams produced a flask of gin, 
from which he drank, after which he passed 
it to Philip, who put it down beside him, and 
let the gin run out. 

" What did you do that for, Philip ?" 

" Because I want to know that I am talkin' 
to a man who has his wits about him. Now, 
Williams, what have you to say ? " 

" ril have my girl now, this day, or her 
worth," was the answer, with a half-drunken 
laugh. 

** How much money do you want ?" 

*' None from you, because you haven't got 
none. Til take a couple o' hundred from 
her — guardian. That's a good joke, too." 

Philip's face clouded. He was curiously 
defective in scheming power, and knew not 
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how to silence this clamor. He bent his fine 
brave eyes on the man beside him, and said 
nothing. Then, as the other continued to 
smile with increasing insolence, he suddenly 
put out his hand, and struck him across the 
mouth. 

'* Do you want me to fight you ?" Williams 
said thickly, " you great " 

The word, no doubt a strong enough one, 
was strangled by the man's anger. 

Philip had risen, and stood erect, with his 
quiet face very white, but unquivering. His 
heart swelled, but his slow brain would not 
work, and there was something that told of 
powerlessness in the still clouded brow. The 
keen-eyed wretch before him, smarting from 
the blow upon his face, intoxicated as he was, 
saw this, and closed with the strong, tall man. 

A knife was used, and Philip fell. 

"Run for your life! "he cried. *' Leave 
your knife here." 



CHAPTER XXX. 



ON HAMPSTEAD HEATH. 



With a howl of mingled horror and fear, 
Williams fled, leaving the knife with his victim. 
The dusk became dark, and Philip began to feel 
the great loneliness of the place and the great 
hideousness of this death. A moan broke from 
him. He dragged himself painfully a little 
way up from the ground, and leaned against a 
stone. It was now densely dark, but his 
stretched-out hand touched the gin-flask. His 
face lightened with a strange thought. Clutch- 
ing the flask and the knife he laid them 
together, and then crawled toward them and 
laid himself upon them, with face downward. 
The thought that he had was most clever, he 
told himself, surprised that his poor brain 
should have evolved it. It was a thought 

that had its home in his rich heart. 
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He would, he resolved, lie there with the 
knife and flask under him, and leave the world 
(to him made up of some half dozen people) to 
think that in a weak moment he had returned 
to his old vice, and had fallen on his knife. 
Thus Miss May would be shielded, and no 
one would know the truth but Ally, who would 
be quiet for young Philip s sake. It was no 
light sacrifice that he was prepared to make. 
Among the six people or thereabouts whom 
he meant thus to deceive were some to guard 
whose good opinion was the poor fellow's 
pride — Mr. Collett, Mrs. Sturge, Mr. Sturge, 
May herself. For May, whom he had known 
since her babyhood, Avhose mother he had 
watched in her last sickness, his tenderness 
was boundless, and all the fealty of which his 
heart was capable was now laid at her feet. 
How shield her? He asked himself this 
question till his head grew dizzy, and sinking 
back he closed his eyes. When he opened 
them again the sky was starlit. It seemed 
less lonely on the Heath. He raised himself 
again. An exclamation escaped his lips : 
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"God! God!" 

He pressed his hands to his face. It was 
cold, and his hands were cold. Was he dying, 
and was his last act to be a lie ? The white 
stars, like white angels — to Philip, the dreamer, 
they were spirit things— cried shame upon 
him. He took the knife and flask, and with 
what strength he had, flung them from him. 
A great calm then came over him. He had 
hammered out the. high morality that truth 
must ultimately rule. God would right this 
thing. His absolute belief in this worked an 
exaltation of the poor fellow's soul that made 
the agony of his wound a thing to be borne 
with rapt white face. 

*' I say ! What's this ? There's been foul 
play here." 

The speaker was the owner of a crisp, 
pleasant voice. 

" I wish, Philip, you hadn't had this whim 
to cross the Heath, I don't half like this." 

'* The man's drunk. Come on, sir ; it's no 
good burning matches to light this darkness." 
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But the doctor's face was close to the ground. 

'* This is a bad night's business, my lad," he 
said, in an altered voice. " Just you post home 
to my house, and get my carriage brought to 
the nearest point possible, and then come back 
and help me lift this man into it. Bring with 
you what strong hands you can muster. Those 
two young fellows at Clarkson's know what 
they're about. Keep the thing quiet, Philip." 

'* I might get my father to help." 

*' No ; best keep in one direction. Clark- 
son's is on the way to my house." 

Philip went off, and the doctor knelt down 
beside the dying man. 

*' What's the meaning of this, Philip Ray ? 
Tell me what has happened, my poor fellow." 

Philip told the whole story — not very co- 
herently — ^with growing difficulty. Again and 
again he implored the doctor to "shield 
Miss May." 

A deep silence followed. The doctor 
broke it. 

** Talk of heroes ! See here, Ray " 

But Ray had become unconscious. 
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** Are those young fellows never coming 
back, I wonder ! ** 

Dr. Mac In tyre, having done what he could 
by the dim light of the stars to bandage the 
wound — a terrible gash, chilled by the night air 
— rose and peered across the heath. Five, ten 
minutes passed, then young Ray appeared 
with a lantern. The doctor went toward him. 

*' Where are the others ? " 

" They're coming." 

" Philip," the doctor took the young man's 
arm, " try to bear it like a man. It's your 
father." 

No cry or word broke from Philip's lips, 
and the night hid his face. 

" Kneel down beside him, my boy, and pray 
that we may all die as bravely some day ; but 
ask no questions. I know all, and will tell you 
in good time. God help us, this is terrible ! " 

Something in the old man's voice made 
Philip seize his hand, before even going to his 
father. The still white face of the latter, 
always handsome, as the full light of the 
lantern fell on it looked indescribably beauti- 
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ful, with the fine happy smile on the lips. The 
doctor having hastily told the others that the in- 
jured man was Ray, the gardener, they stepped 
forward, and with Philip aiding them, lifted 
the heavy form slowly toward the carriage. 
He was driven to Dr. Maclntyre's surgery. 

" I want you to stay with him, Philip, till I 
return." The doctor gave the young man 
directions as to what course he was to follow. 
" I am afraid this unconscious state will last 
for some time, but can't say anything definite. 
I ask of you again to trust me implicitly in 
the matter. I have your father's full state- 
ment as to what has happened, and have given 
him my word that no hasty steps shall be 
taken to give publicity to a very sad affair, in 
which he acted nobly. Help me on with my 
overcoat, my lad. Thank you. We shall see 
each other again. I will drive straight to 
your mother." 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

THE DOCTOR AS NEWSBEARER. 

Ally, distraught with anxiety, had thrown 
a shawl about her head and shoulders, and was 
about to sally forth, not so much to seek her 
husband — for she did not even know in what 
direction he had gone— as to roam aimlessly 
about the adjacent road, and cool her burning 
face in the night air. She had wept till the 
fount of tears was dry. What had happened 
to her husband ? Where was her son ? The 
latter had not returned to the house since 
leaving it in anger in the morning. Ally's 
hand was on the door-latch, when the doctor 
knocked outside. 

** May I come in, Mrs. Ray ? " 

** Indeed, yes, sir. You're bringing news, 

maybe. What is it, sir? Is it all over with 

my husband ? " 
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''No, no. Sit down, my good woman. 
Fve sad news, indeed. Your husband is alive, 
but " 

** Where is he, sir?" 

*' In my surgery, badly wounded." 

**You know everything, sir?" 

** Yes, everything. But nobody else does. 
We can both keep quiet for awhile, I hope, 
Mrs. Ray." 

'' I hope so, sir." 

*' My carriage is at the gate. You will be 
driven straight to the surgery." 

Ally had let no tears fall, but her eyes were 
blinded and she groped helplessly. The 
doctor took her arm, and led her from the 
house. 

'* YouVe a brave woman, Mrs. Ray ; the 
right sort. Keep up like that, and it will 
help your son to bear it. A lad wants help 
from his mother at a time like this. Straight 
to the surgery, John ; I must go up to the 
house." 

He watched the carriage out of sight, then 
walked slowly up the garden path. There 
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was a light in the patient's room, and he 
made straight for it. Through the open 
door he could see the girl lying on a couch, 
** wonderfully better," as her mother 
put it. 

** Father," she was saying, " when — ^when — 
when are you going to take me to Italy ?" 

" This very week, if /Ve any voice in this 
house," came the answer in the doctor's voice 
from the door. Then he added, "Why are 
you not in bed ? " 

The girl started up, " You there, doctor ? 
What has brought you so late ? " 

** An ill wind, Tm afraid. I want you. May, 
to be kind to some one in trouble." 

" Who is in trouble ? " 

'* My young friend Philip." 

** What has happened to Philip ? " 

" His father has come to grief." 

'* Oh, I'm so sorry. Tell Philip I'm dread- 
fully sorry. He must come up and talk to 
me to-morrow. Why do you look at me like 
that ? " 

*' I was thinking, my dear little girl, how 
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much better you looked than most of us ever 
hoped to see you looking again, and what a 
wonderful cure Tve made of you, with God's 
help. Good-night, my dear, Give me a kiss. 
You're a very dear child, May. God grant 
that you may never know aught worse than 
sickness ! " 

*' How strange you are. Dr. Maclntyre ! If 
you talk much more mystery like that, I shall 
think you are mad, like Miss Ellen." 
'' Miss Ellen is not mad, my dear." 
" I mean like you say Miss Ellen thinks 
you." 

*' That's bad English ; but there are things 
more important than good English. The 
longer I live the more I come to see that. 
Good-night once more. A word with you, 
Sturge. This is a sad affair with Ray. We 
have found him on the Heath with a horrid 
cut." 

" Poor fellow ! Does his wife know ? " 
'* Yes — bore up like a Briton ; is with him 
now. I want you to walk up to the surgery 
with me. I feel more cheerful since seeing 
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May. That little girl of yours, Sturge, will 
live to keep her golden wedding — if you take 
her to Italy. Now listen to me ; this is the 
way matters stand." 

They passed out of the gate, and in the 
darkness of a road, lighted but at long inter- 
vals, the doctor told Fred Sturge the story of 
Philip's mishap. 

*'You think" — for the first time Fred inter- 
rupted, speaking in a voice which he vainly 
tried to steady — ** you think that by fleeing 
to Italy we can keep from May the knowledge 
of all this." 

** I think " — the doctor took his friend's 
arm — ** I think it just possible that by so 
doing you may keep the knowledge of 
much from Joyce. I hold that to be of 
greater importance, Fred. May has a good 
deal of iron in her, and will, if I know her 
at all, tide over the thing. She's a strange 

girl." 

'* She's splendid," Fred Sturge exclaimed ; 

'*you don't know, Jim, how she has wound her- 
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self into our lives. This will break Joyce's 
heart." 

" Tut, tut, not a bit of it ! Joyce's heart is 
not made of fine porcelain." 

''You underrate Joyce," Fred said a little 
stiffly. A man likes to think that his wife's 
heart is made of fine porcelain. 

" I donty The Scotchman stuck to his 
point. " I rate her very highly. Women like 
her keep the sun shining, and are worth a 
dozen tragedy queens, blank-versing through 
life. She's the kind of woman I thoroughly 
like, and nobody knows that better than you. 
I should like, however, to keep this sorrow 
from her. She has had a lot of fret of late, 
what with May's long illness — and this affair 
will shock her greatly." 

"What can I do, Jim? I see no way of 
hiding it from her." 

*' Twa wits " — the Scotchman quoted the 
familiar saw. ** My advice is, tell her that 
there has been foul play — you can't hide that — 
and that Ray is badly hurt. Entreat of her 
not to excite herself, for May's sake — that's 
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your best line of argument with Joyce — and to 
carry the girl off quietly out of this unpleas- 
antness to Italy. Ray meanwhile can stay 
at my house, and — ^well, what can Be done 
ril do; but IVe no hope, Fred; none 
at all." 

'* Then, sooner or later, Joyce must face the 
fact that this good fellow has been, in plain 
English, murdered ; must also inevitably come 
to learn that the murderer is — ^" 

" Stay ! not so fast, Fred. ' Murdered, 
murderer* are hardly^the right words here. 
Ray himself asserts that he provoked the other 
from the first, would not allow him to go up 
to the house, and struck him in the face. 
Williams's size set him at a huge disadvantage ; 
the knife was used in self-defense. These, I 
think, as far as Williams is concerned, are all 
very extenuating circumstances. More than 
that, I cannot regard the wound as having been 
in itself life-endangering. Ray, who seems to 
have made up his mind that all was over with 
him — the wish was father to the thought, I 
fancy — did nothing to bind his wound and keep 
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from it the chill night air. In fact, if the poor 
fellow dies, I am of opinion that it will be 
almost wholly owing to his neglect of himself. 
Come in now ; we have passed my house 
twice." 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

MAY IN REVERIE. WHAT DOES IT ALL MEAN? 

** Joyce, I have told you more than I meant 
to" — the voice was Freds — ** try to bear up a 
bit. We owe it to May, and it ought not to be 
so hard to you as to Ally, who is a pattern to 
us all. The great thing, Jim and I are agreed, 
is to get May out of England." 

Joyce sat with clasped hands and white 
horror-stricken face. 

" Is mother ill ? " was asked in May's quiet 
voice. 

Fred started, but reassured at sight of the 
girl's face, answered lightly : 

'* No, no. We're not all ill, my dear. I 
think mother's thoroughly townsick, and I 
want to get her, and you too, off to 

Italy." 
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Joyce, who had kept her face averted, rose 
and left the room. 

*' Mother is ill," May persisted. 

^* No, dear, no ; the fact is," he changed his 
voice, which had been almost testy, and spoke 
in a low confidential tone, " your mother's 
horribly upset about this business with Ray. 
Now you've a good deal of self-possession, 
May, and I rely on your not losing your 
head, but helping me to get her off to Italy 
with the quickest possible speed. The great 
thing is to get her out of England." 

He repeated his own words with a varia- 
tion. May smiled strangely. He was pitting 
her and Joyce one against the other. 

'* You see," he continued, " as long as Ray 
lives " 

"Then Ray still lives?" 

*' Yes, yes. He may last just a few days, 
and until he dies your mother will keep up 
some heart ; but the end, my love, must come, 
and I want her to be out of England when it 
comes. You see, your mother has never had 
to face death, and we don't quite realize what 
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we do not see. A change of scene, a journey, 
will turn her thoughts into other channels, 
Antoinette is already packing up, as directed 
by me, and" — he led the way to his wife's 
morning room. ''Why, look at your 
mother ! " He smilingly drew May's attention 
to Joyce, who was superintending the pack- 
ing. 

Joyce turned round. 

" What brings you here, May ? You ought 
to be lying on your back, and we setting out 
on a journey this very day ! I don't like that 
flushed face of yours at all. Put that in, 
Antoinette," she threw a lace shawl to the 
maid ; " no, no, don't fold it so much ; spread 
it out. We don't want you at all. May." 
She put her arm round the girl and led her 
from the room. 

" Here, I want you to lie on this couch, and 
count the flies on the ceiling. You see, you 
must keep up what strength you have " (cover- 
ing May's feet tenderly). '^ The truth is, your 
father's in a fuss, man-like, and wants to get 
us out of the way. No doubt Ray will pull 
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through ; he's in the prime of life, and has the 
physique that belongs to his class. Your 
father doesn't take that into consideration, and 
I think is quite unduly alarmed, but I am re- 
solved to humor him and quit the field. A 
man in his state always thinks women in the 
way. There now, try to sleep a bit, my 
dear." 

Was she, too, acting? May put her 
hands to her forehead, and pressed it. Joyce 
looked concerned. 

" Your head is aching again, I can see ; 
rU darken the room a little." 

She stole on tiptoe to the window, and 
softly drew the heavy curtains together ; 
then crept noiselessly from the room. 

May sat up in the darkness. What horror 
was this that had come into her life ? Why 
were they all plotting to carry her away ? She 
tried to think, but the pain that was beating in 
her head made thought impossible. The dark- 
ness added to her terror ; she rose and stole to 
the window. The light which streamed through 
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the curtain which she pulled back fell full 
on a face from which, for the moment, terror 
and grief had taken almost every vestige of 
beauty, indeed of youth. She looked out into 
the garden like one who steals a sight, her 
gaze traveling straight along the broad path 
leading to the gate, and resting on the low 
bench before the lodge, where she had stood 
often as a little child in days gone by, playing 
at ** peep-bo," with Philip in the room within, 
while Ally sharply told her to " run off." 
Ally had never been so kind to her as Philip ; 
at the remembrance of his kindness the tears 
welled up in the girl's eyes. One memory 
came back with special vividness. On that 
bench she had stood one morning and called 
** Peep-bo ! peep^bo ! " in her softest, most 
coaxing voice, and Philip within had made no 
answer. Then she had sat down and sulked, 
with her head buried among the green leaves, 
and, finally, when Philip had looked out, she 
had pretended to be asleep. 

*'Look, wife," — May heard the gardener's 
voice in memory now as plainly as she had 
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heard it then — " look at the girlie. Say now 
she aint pretty." 

*' I never said as she wasn't pretty, least- 
ways handsome — ^pretty isn't the word at all," 
Ally had answered. '* She takes after her 
own mother, a deal handsomer woman, to my 
thinkin*, than Mrs. Sturge. And she takes 
after her own people in likin' the likes o' us a 
deal better than the gentlefolk we Ve put her 
among. Small wonder that is to me. * Birds 
of a feather ' is a true sayin'. As well ha' 
dropped a sparrow in an eagle's nest, as ha' 
left Jess'ca's child on this doorstep." 

'* Well, who did it, Ally ? " 

** I amn't sayin' as you did, Philip." 

" PeeP'bo ! " 

May had jumped up. 

** Lord save us ! Can the child have been 
awake all the time ? " 

Ally had become white as the jasmine 
among which the child had lain. 

May saw her white face again through the 
years. How old had she been then ? Seven 
— she must have been just seven, for the day 
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after that she had gone to a day school. The 
last game at peep-bo and the first day at 
school were inseparably linked in her mind. 

What meant those words that Ally had 
said ? The little eavesdropper asked no one. 
Fred and Joyce had a saying, " Listeners hear 
no good of themselves." She had listened. 
Each day it grew harder to ask the question 
that came each night — what had Ally meant ? 
So the days became weeks, the weeks months, 
the months years ; childhood passed into girl- 
hood, and girlhood brought womanhood near. 
She had done what many a child has done — 
carried a question through life till at last the 
burden of it ceases to press. As she stood in 
the folds of the curtain calling back these 
memories, the sharp click of the gate made 
her start back, and, even more like a culprit 
than before, hide herself in the darkness of 
the room. It was only for a moment, then 
she returned to the window, and through the 
thin opening of the curtains saw Ally being 
led to the cottage by her son. He was the 
paler of the two, and did not look up at the 
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house as he closed the gate. Ally raised her 
face, and it seemed to May that she directed 
her gaze to the closely curtained window. In 
a moment the girl's mind was made up. She 
flung the curtains aside, opened the low 
French window, and leaped lightly from it 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 



ALLY AND MAY. 



On May's entering the lodge, Ally rose 
from the large easy-chair in which her son 
had placed her. 

** Remain as you were." 

May pressed the trembling woman back 
into the seat, and, sitting on the floor before 
her, laid her arms about Ally's knees, and 
looked up into her face. 

''Stay, Philip." She turned to the young 
\ man, who stood irresolute. " Sit on that 

I chair beside your mother." 

L 

i ** Not while you do not sit on a chair, Miss 

I May." 

I '* I wish it." 

Philip sat down. 

*' I wish you to hear what Ally and I have to 

say to one another. Ally, may I speak ? " 
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''Surely, Miss May. I am your servant." 

The girl flushed. 

** I want you to tell me who the man was 
who wounded your husband." 

'* His name don't matter, Miss May." 

"It does!" (passionately). **Tell it me, 
Ally. Philip, bid her tell me the name." 

'' The man's name is Williams, Miss May," 
Philip answered quietly. '' I see no reason for 
hiding it from you." 

''No." The girl lifted herself to Ally's 
knees, looked into her eyes, gray as winter s 
sky and cold as it, then, placing her arms about 
the Irishwoman's neck, dropped her weeping 
face upon her bosom. 

" Ally, can you not forgive me for — for being 
his child ? To whom shall I bring my sorrow 
if not to my own people ?" 

She had dropped her ladyhood, and proud 
Ally ceased to be servant. 

" Leave us, Phillie," she said, turning to her 
son. Philip sat with his head bent upon his 
hands, and either did not, or would not, hear 
her. 
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'* Never mind him, Ally," May continued. 
'* Speak to me a little ; tell me some 
things." 

She sat again as before at the feet of the 
woman in the chair. 

'* Tell me one thing. Is — is my father" — 
her voice sank almost to a whisper — '* a mur- 
derer ? " 

*' No, dear." 

Ally stroked the dark hair that lay heavily on 
May's forehead. Her voice was tender as May 
had never heard it before. 

" No, dear. Not that. Philip's dyin*, not of 
the wound direct, but, tell her Phillie ; it s erj' — 
somethin that has set in, owin* to his own 
carelessness in lyin* there when he should ha' 
come home. He could ha* got himself home, 
dear, but he hadn't the mind to, besides not 
knowin* things, an* waitin' to think; he was 
always, God bless him, a bit of a stoopid. The 
doctor says he has himself to blame for all, an' 
maybe he has — maybe he has." 

'* Where is my father, Ally ? " 

*' They've been scourin' the country for him. 
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Miss May, but there^s no trace of him to be 
found. Y'see he ran off — Philip told him to 
— an* what with bits o' water everywhere, an' 
his state '* 

'' O Ally ! " 

** I didn't mean drunk, Miss May ; I meant 
horrified ; for your father wasn't without some 
good in him. He was weak, and yV mother 
was maybe too strong. That's about how it 
was." 

** Did my mother die ? " 

'* Yes, miss ; 'mediately after you were 
born, miss." 

'' Was she a good woman, Ally ? " 

** They said she was, miss. She kept quite 
straight when others might ha' gone a long 
way astray. She had a face on her that was a 
picter, an' was courted 'nough to make a sen- 
sible woman silly, my Philip 'mong the rest 
sheer daft about her. An' never a good word 
would she give him till on her death-bed. 
Then " 

''What then?" 

** Why, then she made him put his hand in 
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hers, and swear he'd try to give up the drink — 
he drank in those days, miss " (Ally blushed 
crimson — she was doing penance for years of 
pride), **an' she told him his dooty toward — 
toward — me." 

May was silent, weeping quietly for this 
dead mother who had redeemed the man who 
loved her. Ally stroked her hand. 

"Yes, that she did for me — me that was 
jealous of her, an' has been jealous of her in 
glory all these years, for Philip only told me 
this about a week agone, when I was talkin' of 
you. My dear, I wronged your mother an' 
have a pardon to ask of your mother's 
daughter ; but I'm forgettin', miss, you don't 
belong to us." 

"I do!" 

Jessica's daughter's eyes flashed through her 
tears. Philip raised his head from the table 
and their gazes met. The girl turned away 
her face at once, and, coloring hotly, the 
young man left the room. 

** Poor boy ! poor boy!" Ally exclaimed, as 
the door closed heavily. She rose, and May 
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rose. There was silence for a moment, then 
May spoke : 

** I want to see Ray before he dies, Ally. I 
want to hear from his lips that my mother 
was his friend, and — kiss me. Ally. I want a 
kiss from one of my own people, the people I 
was born among." 

Ally took the young sad face between her 
hands, and kissed it for the first time after 
eighteen years. 

A carriage stopped at the gate, and Philip 
returned. 

** You're wanted, mother. Dr. Maclhtyre 
says you may see father now." 

Ally and May drove off together. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 



JOYCE AND MAY. 



'* How annoying of May to go out just 
now ! " 

The speaker was Joyce, who, standing at 
the hall door, looked anxiously toward the 
road. *' Here she comes back at last ! " She 
turned to the girl. 

''Where have you been to. May ?" 

** Across the Heath, dear. The air in that 
dark room was stifling me." 

''Across the Heath ! Alone ? You may well 
look guilty." Joyce kissed the reddening 
cheeks. "You know we don't approve of 
your being out alone. Well, let me tell you 
that all our boxes are packed — and off ! and 
that, in half an hour, the carriage is to take us 
to the station." 

" I am ready to be taken to the end of the 

earth." 
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" That^s the right spirit. Fred, scold this 
girl for me while I go and prod up Antoinette. 
She shall bring your things here, so you, May, 
and your father can talk on undisturbed." 

'' My father ! '' 

Fred started. What meant this tone ? 
May continued : 

" You are not that ; but — dear, whom I call 
father, you are not ashamed of me, are you ? 
I am not — not a murderer's child." 

" My love, calm yourself. May " — he drew 
her toward him — ''what do you know of all 
this?" 

** I know everything, have known more than 
you dream of for years. How could you hope 
to hide all from me ? I want to ask you some- 
thing," — she spoke with bowed head and hidden 
face — " is there going to be a trial ? " 

'* No, May.'' 

" But how — why not ?" 

'* The man Williams has been found dead." 
He tightened his clasp about the young shud- 
dering figure. '* My little girl, we wanted to 
keep it from you." 
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'* Was it suicide ?" came the question in a 
broken voice. 

'* No, my love, there is no reason for us to 
think that. He had procured himself a railway 
ticket to Liverpool, and in entering the train 
while in movement missed his footing and 
slipped between the platform and the wheels. 
A letter has come for you from him — this." 

May read it eagerly. It ran : 

'* Dear Miss Sturge : 

** I won't insult you by calling you by my 
name, when you get this I shall be on my way 
to America and I only write to give you my 
promise that I will never again darken your 
path. I have been out of work and what we 
working men call out of sorts this year past 
and the fit came on me after a drinking time 
to look you up and get some money through 
you, Ray annoyed me he always did through 
being quiet and he gave the first blow which 
led to the fighting, I didn't ought to have used 
a knife but the ods were against me besides I 
was drunk, I write all this mearly to clear the 
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man that was your mother's husband miss, I 
am not a murderer and if Td had chances once 
I mightn't have been what I am, I want to send 
my respects to you. 

- W. Williams." 

Having read this illiterate, but not alto- 
gether unmanly and undignified composition 
twice, with the tears gathering in her eyes. 
May said : 

*' It is not the letter of an altogether bad 
man ; is it, dear ? " 

Fred read it. ** No, May. By what I can 
hear, he was led from misery to vice, poor 
fellow." 

"It seems so terrible, so strange." May 
passed her hand across her forehead. The 
action was more touching than her tears had 
been, and the lips of the strong man standing , 
beside her quivered. To witness the perplexity 
in the young grieved face was heartbreaking. 
After a while, looking up with brave eyes, 
she said : ** Is there no hope at all for 
Ray ? " 
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** I fear, none. Doctor Maclntyre thinks he 
will not again recover consciousness." 

*' I know; but — are doctors always right?" 

Fred smiled sadly. ** A good doctor, my 
love, is likely to be pretty reliable in a case 
like this. You will have heard that Dr. Mac- 
lntyre considers that heavy blame lies with 
Ray. Had he but known ! " 

'* I am so glad I have seen him." 

'* Seen him? You?" 

** Yes ; hush ! " laying her finger on her lips. 
** Here comes someone who must not know 
that I know anything." 

Joyce entered, bonneted and booted. 

** Your things. May, will be here in a 
minute." 

The word *' things " with Joyce, who was not 
academical, covered a multitude of garments. 
She put her hand on May*s shoulder, and stood 
beside her. One sad glance and head-shake 
behind the girl's back at Fred showed that 
kind-hearted Joyce was not indifferent. Then 
she began to talk cheerily of the journey, and 
May, acting her part no less well, listened with 
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every appearance of interest, giving back 
smile for smile. 

" Odd creatures, women ; God bless them ! " 
was Fred's reflection, as, with a tightening at 
his heart, he left them, in the doorway stum- 
bling across Antoinette, the little French maid, 
fairly buried under a mountain of — things. 

He had done well in hastening this journey, 
for Dr. Maclntyre had spoken the truth — ^we 
do not realize what we do not see. The news 
of Ray's death cast a dark cloud over the first 
few days spent by Joyce and May in Italy, 
but they were spared the horror of seeing the 
funeral and the agony of witnessing the grief 
of Ally ; above all, they were spared the talk 
that followed the event. For a week the 
world at Hampstead said its say regarding the 
sudden and tragic disappearance of the hand- 
some gardener at Orchardscroft, but then this 
topic of conversation was forgotten. Neither 
Joyce nor May — each of them anxious not to 
sadden the other — spoke much of it. May, 
always quiet, but heretofore strangely capri- 
cious, had become curiously gentle ; as Joyce 
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put it, from being a child, missing out girl- 
hood, she had become a woman, "and, O 
Fred, so pretty ! " Joyce gave vent to her 
pride in May in long, rambling letters. In- 
deed, the promise of beauty in May's face had 
suddenly met with ample fulfillment. The 
deep-eyed girl, with the proud, beautiful 
mouth and dazzling complexion, with still the 
quick smile that had delighted " maman " of 
old, and which was now one that came more 
often and went less suddenly, caused many to 
turn their eyes and stand and look their 
pleasure in that southern land, where a thing 
of beauty gives a joy that none conceals. 
Joyce liked the South, but with the return of 
spring even she began to weary of it. A 
beseeching letter from her, accompanied by 
one from May, at last won Fred to cross the 
Alps and bring them back to England. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

RETURNED FROM TRAVEL. 

After a busy winter spent with his mother 
in Irdand, the spring found Philip again in 
London, where he had taken rooms in Ken- 
sington. 

** A lady wishes to see you, sir." 

The tone in which this announcement was 
made was apologetic and hesitating. 

" What is her name ?" 

Philip, it was plain, resented the intrusion. 

'* She would not give it, sir." 

"Would not give it? Well, I suppose I 
can't say Tm out. Ask her into the next room." 

A moment later he was greeting an old 
friend. 

" You, Mrs. Sturge ? I did not know you 

were back in town." 

" No — nobody does. We're left in delicious 
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peace to shake down. I've just come from the 
Academy. My dear boy, you have surpassed 
yourself. May and I were delighted." 

•'How is Miss May?" 

** Looking splendid. She wouldn't come on 
here, I'm sorry to say. We read, Philip, that 
you went nowhere, and were very inaccessible. 
One paper represented you as quite a young 
Diogenes. But I wasn't going to be frightened 
by that. I want you to come back with me 
to lunch. When is the next train ? How very 
pretty your room is ! I hear people saying 
there's no place like Rome, but I still think 
the old saw's the truer. You couldn't have got 
a room like this in Rome — simply couldn't ; 
and how pretty London is in spring, whatever 
Ruskin may say ; all the trees looking so new 
and spruce, and the sun so absurdly shy." 

The painter laughed, 

"I dare say you think me ridiculous, but 
really everything did seem to me so dreadfully 
* forward ' in* Italy. I didn't quite like it, and 
we positively could not induce May to forego 
her English spring. I don't think, to tell you 
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the truth, she liked Italy as well as she 
thought she would." 

" How is Mr. Sturge ? " Philip asked. 

*' Oh, quite well, thank you, and thoroughly 
happy to be back in England. He has 
brought whole Roman slums with him, — 
charred paintings, and torsos of teacups and 
the like, ruinously dear — for the stall-owners, 
as I told him, began to see him coming 
down the streets — and so appallingly hid- 
eous." 

*' You were at Athens too, weren't you, Mrs. 
Sturge ? '' 

"Yes, most emphatically we were," came 
the answer with a sigh. '* Mr. Sturge has a 
friend, an archaeologist, there, and they talked 
by the hour about an underground theater, 
which the old Athenians seemed to have 
patronized. We haven't come to that yet, 
thank goodness." 

Philip suppressed a smile. 

*' They didn't settle between them whether 
the stage was raised or not, did they, Mrs, 
Sturge?" 
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" I don't know. They settled a lot between 
them. I saw the little German princess, and 
that was enough for me. I think she s rather 
like our family, and must say I was pleased at 
that." 

When Mrs. Sturge said **our family," she 
meant, as English ladies mean, the House of 
Hanover. She talked volubly for some little 
time of the doings of this family in all its 
ramifications, thought one or two things so 
ominous, and one or two things so satis- 
factory, and one or two things so touching, 
and one or two things such a pity, **such a 
very great pity," but ended in good humor 
with all these happy owners of crowned heads 
and hearts, subsiding for one full minute into 
silence and the pleasures of loyalty, with a 
smile that was the National Anthem facially 
executed. 

*' See here, Philip," she then exclaimed 
suddenly. ** Can't you hurry up a bit ? " 
Philip was longing for the moment of depar- 
ture. ** Lunch will be waiting for us, and Tm 
simply famished. What \ Are we out in the 
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Street? Tve a feeling as if you'd spirited me 
down the stairs." 

Philip, with a quiet smile on his face, had 
been deftly leading his talkative friend. 

**The next train isn't due for some time, 
is it?" 

'* No, but — er — I thought we might as well 
make sure of it, and wait at the station." 

'' Well, that's just like Fred, really. So fussy 
and ridiculous. As if a person with an im- 
mortal soul ought to waste time about a railway 
station ! I'll tell you what we'll do, Philip. 
We'll just go crawling up pretty Melbury Road, 
and look at the houses. May wants her father 
to take a house there ; she hasn't got over that 
craze in Rome, and I quite take her part, 
though the house that I like, that we both of us 
like, is occupied by an aggravating being, who 
has our tastes and won't die or emigrate. I 
think this road," looking up at the houses as 
she spoke, ** so sensibly placed, really quiet and 
quaint, yet with Addison Road and all the city 
trains at one end of it, and the High Street 
with the Pro and Barker's at the other. Then 
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a mere nothing of a drive to the Albert Hall, 
and even to St James's. As I tell Fred, I 
don't want to live at the Gates ; too costly and ' 
snobby and altogether — everything, of course ; 
but I should like to end my days in a quiet, 
pretty part of the old court suburb. I love the 
very name of Kensingrton." A pause in speech 
and walk. ** Here we are at Addison Road, 
It always looks rather nice in spring, but it's 
too long, and some of the houses look as if 
they'd no eyebrows, thoroughly bare and ex- 
pressionless. Why don't you paint the haunted 
house in this road? It would make a taking 
thing in oils, though I must say I think the 
picturesque and ruined are in reality always 
disreputable^ I do greatly hope someone will 
buy the ground now. They might build a 
* mansion ' on it. What is the name of this 
little street ? Napier Road! And ending in 
a public house ! I wonder how they like that 
in Holland Road,^i?;^teel, always ^i^^^teel. Oh, 
this part is very horrid ! Is that the Station ? 
Really, that paper should be suppressed. An 
advertisement like that is an outrage on art 
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Here we are at last ; how you have hurried me, 
Philip ! I haven't seen half I wanted to see, 
or said half I wanted to say." 

Mrs. Sturge got into the train with an 
aggrieved expression. She was charmingly 
pretty as ever, and the indignant pout with 
which she ensconced herself in a first-class 
carriage, though reprehensible from an ethical 
point, was exceedingly becoming. 

'* Now, mia cara " {mia cara was the only 
Italian phrase she knew, and gender did not 
exist for her), ** at last we are quiet, and can 
say a few words to each other." 



CHAPTER XXXVL 



FINIS. 



" Well, Fred and May," the voice was 
Joyce's, as she made a triumphal entry with 
the artist, ''what do you think of me? IVe 
brought the lion home. Is lunch ready? I 
am literally dying." 

May smiled. 

'* We had given you up, but we have left 
some scraps." 

'* Come along, then, Philip, and you shall 
have half. May, my dear, attend to us." 

May readily obeyed, and talked now and 
again during the meal, but only to her mother. 
Philip was chafing under her scant notice of 
him when she suddenly asked him kindly how 
his mother was, adding : ** We saw no such 
eyes in all Italy as Ally's, did we, mother?" 

**No, my love, how should we? The 

Italians are not Irish, and are not like the 
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Irish in anything except — um — I'll just take 
a sus-pi-cion of that cheese, May." 

" Except in being a nation of beggars, Mrs. 
Sturge," Philip completed, smiling, '* in being 
not famed for personal neatness, or industry, 
or a meek spirit. Oh, I think the Italians 
and the Irish have a few things in common." 

** But Pat is braver and merrier," May said 
warmly ; *' besides, his nose turns up, and 
I think that so much nicer." 

** So do I, Miss May, and I've a theory 
about it. All nations with grit and with wit 
have, I believe, a good percentage of noses 
that turn up. I don't lose heart for Pat when 
I remember his nose." 

** Lose heart for Pat ? I should hope not, 
Philip ! But you haven't told me yet how 
your mother is." 

'* She's quite well, thank you, but, I fear, 
settled for good in Ireland. Nothing I could 
say would persuade her to come back with 
me. She took a fancy to the cottage which I 
bought there, and which is really charming, 
and declares she will end her life in it." 
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*' Well, I call that thoroughly nice and sen- 
sible," Mrs. Sturge exclaimed heartily. 

Philip looked strangely nettled. 

'* You see" — Mrs. Sturge cut through "the 
suspicion " of cheese — '* you see, Ireland is so 



near " 



"And yet so — safely — far." 

Philip regretted the word the moment it 
was uttered. May had flushed deeply. 

" Dear mother," she said, forcing a smile, 
"are you going to be lunching all day ?" 

" No, my pet, but I must take a nap. You 
may carry Philip off to your father — he's in 
the garden — and ask him to value the 



curios." 



Philip and May went down the conserva- 
tory steps, and Mrs. Sturge looked after them. 

" What a handsome couple they make, and 
how ridiculously in love they are with one 
another, and both shamming indifference. 
Really young people are very queer. I sup- 
pose they're talking landscape. It s simply 
sickening." 

And Mrs. Sturge, with puckered brow, lay 



down on a couch and soon was wafted off to 
sleepland. 

The very witching hour of 3 p. m. had 
also cast its charms on Mr. Sturge, whom not 
even the sprightliness of the Daily Telegraph 
had kept from nodding, and who now sat with 
a pleased but utterly mindless face bent over 
that paper. 

** There's papa, fast asleep on a bench," ex- 
claimed May. ** We won't go past him ; the 
sand crackles so, and he's dreadfully tired out." 

Philip was willing enough to spare the 
slumbers of his host, and to follow May 
whithersoever she led. So they turned down 
a side path and roamed on, continuing to talk 
landscape, as Mrs. Sturge phrased it. They 
discussed every aspect of the garden, and 
pretty well every tree, and shrub, and flower 
in it ; they discussed the sky, and the 
weather prospects, they had a talk about the 
relative beauty of wild flowers and garden 
flowers ; and as neither of them on this par- 
ticular afternoon felt the slightest interest in 
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landscape, or gardenscape, or tree, or shrub, 
or flower, or sky, or weather prospects, or the 
relative beauty of anything on earth except 
liking and love, their talk ran just like water 
out of a pump, and not in the least like any- 
thing else. 

'* Well," it was Mr. Sturge calling to them, 
** why are you both lost in contemplation of 
what looks like a very ordinary rosebush ?*' 

'* We were saying how pretty it would be 
when it was out," May answered, and colored 
a little, for it struck her that the remark 
sounded exceedingly bald on repetition. She 
spoke the truth. That is just what they had 
been saying. This young man and maiden, 
each with a heart brimming over with love, 
had come to agree solemnly that the rosebush 
before which they stood would be very pretty 
when it was out. 

** Most rosebushes are pretty when they 
are out," Mr. Sturge said dryly ; and then, 
'*by the way, Philip, what a name you are 
making for yourself! Is it true that your 
pictures were all bought on the opening day. 
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and that you have in your studio a thing 
better than anything you have exhibited ?" 

** Yes, I beheve so." 

'' What is it ? " 

*' I have called it ' A Modern Adam/ It is 
my father in this garden." 

" How very interesting ! " the voice was Mrs. 
Sturge's. ** What a pity not to exhibit it. 
Really, I call that rather silly sentiment ! " 

*' Mother ! " The tears of mortification 
started to May's eyes. Oh, this mire 
terrible / 

"You needn't look at me like that. May. 
You're not offended, Philip, are you ?" 

Philip this time kept his temper admirably. 
** Nof indeed, I'm not, Mrs. Sturge." 

'* You know I'm only anxious for your fame. 
I wonder I didn't notice the picture this 
morning." 

** It was covered." 

'* Well, you'll uncover it for me, won't you ? " 

** Certainly. Perhaps Miss May, who gave 
me the idea of painting it, will come and see it." 

'* Thank you. I shall like to so very much." 
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Next day, Mrs. Sturge drove to Philip's 
studio with May. 

** Isn't it pretty, dear ? " Joyce looked round 
with her radiant smile. "Why, it's much 
prettier than yesterday. You see it's all 
brightened up with your flower-name- 
sake." 

** How nice of you!" the girl turned to 
Philip. ** It's like those old days when we 
were children, and you used to bring me arm- 
fuls of it." 

Mrs. Sturge went over to the picture. She 
looked at it long and earnestly, and then the 
tears came to her eyes. 

"Poor boy," she said — all the worldliness 
had gone out of her voice — " how did k not 
break your heart to paint like that ?" 

" It did, almost," the painter answered, and 
looked at the picture, at which he had worked 
from dawn to dusk in the days which followed 
the one on which the old doctor had told him 
the story of his father's death. " I am a bit of 
a coward about it still ; that is," he smiled 
bravely, ** I mind no one seeing it here, but 
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I could not expose it to press criticism, either 
kind or adverse." 

" Has your mother seen it ? " 

'* No. I fear it would bring him too vividly 
before her. It would, you see, be quite real to 
her, and it is only a poor art-work after all — 
though my best. I have painted it for Miss 
May." 

'*0 Philip! Mother, how can I thank 
him ? " 

Mrs. Sturge at that appeal, quite forgetting 
to be a modern match-maker, and coolly 
strategize as such, like a mother in an old- 
world story put the girl's hand in the man's, 
and so, in presence of her mother, Philip Ray 
drew May to him, and gave and took first 
kiss. 

A month later Philip and May were man 
and wife. 

It was a beautiful wedding, though this was 
not told to the world. Fred Sturge and his wife 
looked as happy as any father and mother could 
look, and Dr. Mad n tyre looked as happy as 
any old gentleman could look, and Miss 
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Maclntyre looked as happy as could be ex- 
pected, and most enchantingly pretty in violet 
silk and white curls, and maman, who had 
braved the billows once more, looked beautiful 
in brave array, and the Reverend Collett, who 
performed the wedding ceremony, with unusual 
presence of memory omitting no vital part of 
the ritual, officiated charmingly. 

The wedding trip was taken to Ireland, and 
here a fortnight was spent with mother Ally, in 
the course of which Philip tried to break her of 
calling his wife Miss May. In those happy 
days spent in Carlow three letters were written 
to John Wegham, one by Ally, quaint and 
mystical, one by Philip, full of news and love, 
and one by May — a medley. 

Those letters made the old man very happy. 

While I write this page, Philip and May are 
haunting the furniture shops of London. It 
takes so long. May says, to get Everything. 
This deluded young wife is under the im- 
pression that — Everything is to be got in the 
furniture shops of London. 
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